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I mentionep to you, Gentlemen, in the 
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abundant supply of blood-vessels and nerves ; 
the fingers exemplify both these circum- 
stances. Fourthly, in the formation of mat- 
ter which takes place in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the great serous cavities of 
the body, or of the large joints. Fifthly, in 
those which might interfere with parts that 
are immediately essential to life, such as 
purulent formations about the throat, in the 
neighbourhood of the larynx ; such as for- 
mations of matter that might press on the 
trachea or the esophagus. Further, in those 
suppurations which are produced by the 
introduction into the cellular membrane of 
irritating fluids, as extravasated urine or 
feces. And, lastly, in certain cases where 
| it is expedient to prevent an extensive sup- 





last Lecture, various cases in which it is| puration on account of the deformity that 
necessary to open abscesses, instead of| might be consequent, and where a small 


waiting for their natural discharge, and in 
most of which, it is also advisable to open 
them early, in order to limit the extent of 
that mischief which suppuration must other- 
wise produce. As I do not know that I 
enumerated on that occasion the whole of 
the cases that come under this head, I shall 
now recapitulate what I then said, and make 
the catalogue complete. 

This mode of proceeding, then, is neces- 
sary, in the first instance, where matter forms 
deep in a limb, and where its progress to the 
surface is opposed by strong fasciw, tendons, 
or muscles, as in deep suppuration in the 
fore-arm, in the thigh, or in the leg, and 
more particularly in the palm of the hand 
and the sole of the foot. Secondly, where 
violent inflammation attacks a part in which 
there is an abundance of cellular and adipose 
tissue, such as about the termination of the 
rectum, in the neighbourhood of the anus ; 
and this more especially where, in addition 
to the exist of an abundance of cellular 
tissue in the part inflamed, there are mus- 
cles, fascia, or other parts over that tissue, 
tending to prevent the advance of the mat- 
ter to the surface, as in suppuration in the 
neighbourhood of the male urethra, either in 
the perineum, or in the scrotum, in the groin, 
in the axilla, and deep-seated abscesses in 
the neck. Thirdly, whenever matter forms 
in parts of very dense and unyielding tex- 





| puncture, made at an early period with a 
| cutting instrument, will leave a less con- 
| siderable scar than you would have, if you 
| allowed the advance of the matter to the 
thinning and destruction of the skin. This 
particularly applies to the secretion of pus 
about the face and neck. 

The matter contained in an abscess long 
secluded from external influence, undergoes 
no change after it is secreted—no change in 
composition, It may remain weeks or 
months, or, I believe I might say years, 
without undergoing any of the spontaneous 
alterations that would take place in it, if 
exposed to the air. Hence, when the pus 
is let out, it has but little odour; it has, 
perhaps, what may be called a faintish 
smell ; hardly any considerable odour, Some- 
times, huwever, we find that the matter 
which we evacuate has undergone decompo- 
sition ; that it has, in fact, become putrid. 
Instead of a white, thick, soft, homogeneous 
liquid, we discharge a dark and stinking 
fluid, or a pus, in which there are numerous 
streaks of blood, and sometimes a mixture 
with coagula of blood, excessively offensive, 
In some instances the pus presents the ordi- 
nary appearance of good well-formed pus, 
being at the same time very disgusting to 
the smell, this fetidity being the only indi- 
cation of a change. Now this is a state of 
matter observed particularly in abscesses oc- 





tures, or in those in which there is a very ! 
No, 329, 


curring in certain situations. It is very 
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commonly noticed in those that form about 
the neighbourhood of the anus, uear the 
termination of the large intestine ; in those 
that form in the neighbourhood of the male 
urethra, either in the perineum or about the 
scrotum ; in those that form near the entranee 
of the female organs of geveration, the labia 
or nymphe. These are the situations in 
which you often eet with the phenomenon 
in question. 

You might, at first view, expect the exist- 
ence of some communication between those 
outlets and the cavity of the abscess, and that 
thus the circumstance might be accounted 
for ; but this is not the case. We find it in 
situations where we are certain there is no 
communication between the cavities and the 
parts I have mentioned, so that we cannot 
give an explanatiou on that ground; and 
what puzzles one is, that in some instances 
of this kind we do not find this particular 
fetidity, It‘is not a constant occurrence 
in abscesses formed even in those situations. 
It has been supposed that the presence of 
cougula of blood in the cavity of an abscess, 
might lead to this decomposition ; and we 
certainly often find, that the matter does be- 
come fetid where coagulated blood is mixed 
with it in an abscess. Now I have some- 
times seen suppuration taking place in the 
cyst of an aneurism; there, the matter de- 

ited becomes mixed with the coagula of 
ood contained in the cyst; and in all the 
instances I have seen of that occurrence, 
the matter has been excessively offensive. 
In certain cases, however, we find the same 
circumstance where the abscess does not 
form in the particular situations I have men- 
tioned to you, and without any bloody coagula 
toaccount forthe fact. [rememberan instance 


ofa boy in this hospital, who came ia with 
considerable inflammation in the parietes of 
the abdomen, immediately over the situa- 


tion of the colon. He said he had hada 
complaint in the bowels some weeks before, 
and that this came on subsequently. After 
he had been in the hospital a few days, 
there was manifest fluctuation ; it was clear 
that matter hed formed, and I let it out. 
The abscess contained about six or eight 
ounces of white, and, in appearance, very 
well-formed pus, possessing the stinking 
character I have just mentioned. This was 
an instance in which the matter formed near 
to a portion of the large intestines. I re- 
member the case of aa Irishman who came 
into the hospital with a swelling at about 
the middle of the inside of the thigh, ex- 
ceedingly painful, and in which no fluid 
could be felt on examination. Leeches and 
poultices were applied, and other means 
were employed to relieve the painful symp- 


toms complained of. Ina little time, how- | pint 


ever, it was clear that an abscess had taken 
place; there wes matter formed, which I 
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evacuated by puncture. About two or three 
ounces of very fetid pus flowed out, mixed 
with coagula of blood. I recollect, also, a 
patient who died in the hospital from inflam- 
mation of a vein in consequence of venesec- 
tion, An abscess oceurred in the upper 
part of the fore-arm, which | opened before 
the patient died, and evacuated a mixture of 
matter and excessively fetid coagula, amount- 
ing to two or three ounces. 

You will find, that both the local and the 
general symptoms, in cases of abscesses pre- 
senting the peculiar characters I have men- 
tioned, are very severe. There is high local 
inflammation, and a corresponding febrile 
disturbance of the system; but when you 
come to open those abscesses, and find the 
subsequent progress is favourable, the reco- 
very of the patient is just as rapid as if the 
pus bad not displayed those particular cha- 
racteristics. ‘I'his state of decomposition is 
not always to be regarded as an unfavourable 
circumstance. 

Chronic abscess —I come next to speak 
to you of chronic suppuration, or chronic 
abscess. Respecting suppuration, I may 
repeat the remark which | had occasion to 
make to you on the subject of inflammation, 
namely, that there are not exactly two de- 
grees, and no more, of suppuration. We 
cannot say there is just one state which you 
call acute, and another which you call 
chronic ; on the contrary, there are nume- 
rous stages. On the one hand you have 
an inflammation in which pus forms in the 
course of a few hours, and that will come to 
the surface, and be discharged externally, 
in the space of a couple of days or less, 
On the other hand you have instances in 
which the suppuration will be of long dura- 
tion, and in which the matter may remain 
in the part where it has formed for weeks 
or months, without approaching the exte- 
rior of the body. Again; you will meet 
with every possible gradation connecting 
these two extremes. 

The local symptoms, that precede forma- 
tions of pus in chronic abscesses, are so 
slight, that they not unfrequently escape 
attention. The patient himself may not 
notice even the existence of inflammation, 
and he often only becomes aware of it when 
the tumour containing the secretion is ren- 
dered obvious tothe sight. A medical prac- 
titioner once brought to me a youth, his ap- 
prentice, wishing that 1 would examine a 
tumour upon his thigh. To my utter as- 
tonishment I found = oi abscess there. I 
asked the practitioner how long it had 
existed? He said he was unaware, for the 
youth had only spoken of it aday before. I 
discharged it, and it contained more than a 
int of matter, Now this lad, who had 
been following his ordinary avocation, found 
it so slight, that he did not communicate 
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to those about him that he had any ailment. 
Sometime since, a gentleman consulted me 
for a tumour in his neck. He told me it had 
existed there for about two years. He was 
a stout, bearty man, with a good constitu- 
tion. He said he had observed it, without 
having experienced any inconvenience from 
it. On examination, being sure it contained 
fluid, | let it out, and found it was a chronic 
abscess, containing about three ounces of 
matter. 

In consequence of these purulent collec- 
tions occurring in so insensible a manner, 
with previous inflammation of so slight a cha- 
racter, we are occasionally liable to mistake 
such collections for tumours of a solid kind, 
particularly if the cyst, iu which the matter 
is deposited, should happen to be thick and 
firm in texture. A female was, some time 
ago, shown to me, in consequence of a tu- 
mour in her axilla. She bad a tolerable- 
sized lump there, which felt quite firm ; she 
was about forty years of age, and her health 
was very good. I carefully scrutinised the 
part, and it appeared to me to be a solid 
tumour. After some interval I saw it again, 
and its situation then seemed to be nearly 





the same. She said it had never given her 
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doubtful case, where you think of extirpat- 
ing a tumour, a preliminary puncture should 
be made, which is quite a safe measure, 
and may save the patient from the suffer- 
ings of a severe operation. They show you 
that, in certain cases, though the formatioa 
of matter takes place in this inseasible way, 
there may be as much condensation in the 
surrounding cellular tissue as to afford a 
very tough and firm feel, though, in chronic 
inflammation, the cyst is generally thin, 
by no means possessing the attributes | 
have mentioned ; and, in the instance of the 
gentleman before spoken of, in whom the 
tumour formed in the neck, and had been 
there two years, the cyst was so thin, that 
when the matter was discharged, you could 
not have supposed there had been any 
swelling there at all; one side of the neck 
appeared just like the other. 

In consequence, then, of chronic abscess 
forming with so little vascular disturbance 
of the part, without any of that heat or red- 
ness which precedes acute infammation, and 
with the limb possessing its apparently 
natural temperature, or, at all events, with- 
out much augmentation, suppurations of this 
kind have been called cold abscesses—ab- 


any pain—that it had slowly arisen. 1 | scessus frigidi~the absees froids of the 
thought it necessary that this tumour should | French—iu opposition to hot abscesses. 
be removed, and deeming it to be a sar-| ‘There is another distinction between the 
comatous growth, | recommended this treat-| two, afforded by the nature of their con- 
ment, and appointed a day, at some distant tents. You will naturally expect that local 
time (as the patient lived in the country), |actions, so dissimilar in their character, 
for performing the operation, Before put-| should produce very different results. You 
ting the patient on the table, I again ex- find, accordingly, that the matter of chronic 
amined the swelling very particularly, and abscess is thin, approaching often to what 
thinking that I felt a fluctuation, I was led|we call the serous, whey-like appearance ; 
to puncture it; which, as the operation|and that it contains a curdy substance, 
would have been rather formidable, was, at| flakes, or shreds. Those flakes of matter 
all events, a proper precaution. I had no| contained in chronic abscesses, are some- 
sooner punctured it than out came about a times described as flakes of lymph, that 
cupful of tolerably well-formed matter. I | word being often employed in a very vague 
have seen patients in the hospital, who have | and indefinite manner, and one is really 
been laid upon the table for the removal of obliged to use it as other people do. Large 
tumours, when, in consequence of a suppo- | masses are sometimes met with in chronic 
Sigion by some one that there was fluctua- | abscess, having rather a firm and fibrous tex- 
tion, the tumours have been punctured, and ture ; but I do not exactly know how to ex- 
found to be of this description, the matter plain their occurrence, They are sometimes 
being let out. I remember the case of one | very firm, of tolerable size, and often afford 
person who came up from Wales with a tu- | considerable resistance, as if they were com- 
mour under the jaw, and who spoke to me | posed of cellular membrane. ‘Ihe fluid very 
upon the subject. I examined it particu- frequently resembles serum, and it is from 
larly. 1t was under the sterno-mastoideus, this circumstance that the name of lymphatie 
and a very firm t « I dissected it out.! abscess bas been given; that is a term 
It required an incision to be made from the | by which they are frequently described by 
chin to the sternum ; and, when taken out, | the older, and the continental, writers, 
its external appearance led me to suppose’ As the inflammations accompanying chro- 
itavery hard and dense tumour; but, on (nic abscesses are so much less marked thaa 
being cut into, it was found to consist of a, those which produce the acute, you will, in 
very compact and tough eyst, full of pus. = general, find that the eyst is much thinner, 
These cases show you what mistakes may and the feeling of the abscess in the limb is 
occur with regard to matter formed with so soft, that you might almost be of opinion 
very little previous inflammation ; and they that the matter is conteined in the limb 
afford you an important caution, that in any without a cyst; and you do not find the 
2D2 
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smooth surface walled and barricadoed by 
that thick cyst which characterises the 
phlegmonous abscess. For this reason, 
chronic abscesses very usually extend their 
circumference in all directions, and they are 
apt to acquire a very considerable magni- 
tude; for not only are they deficient in the 
strength of the cyst which limits their ex- 
tent, but there is also a disposition to come 
to the surface. When, therefore, their ad- 
vance to the surface is opposed by fascia, as 
in the case of the thigh, they may advance 
along the whole length of the limb without 
coming to any particular point—thus ex- 
tending from the trochanter down even to 
the knee. 

Chronic abscesses are generally included 
ander the head of what are called sponta- 
meous inflammations; that is, they attack 
places from internal causes, which, in most 
instances, elude our observation. Some- 
times, however, they arise from obvious lo- 
cal causes—the irritation of a diseased bone, 
for example, continuing to act, will produce 
collections of matter of this kind. It is pu- 
rulent secretion of this description, arising 
from such a cause, which constitutes the 
chronic abscess termed psoas or lumbar ab- 
scess, where, in consequence of the disease 





feetid, the surface of the abscess is inflamed, 
and the secretion from its sides becomes 
altered—thin, and stinking. exceedingly 
irritative to the portion which is in contact 
with it. The inflamed surface of the abscess 
is a source of sympathetic disturbance ia 
other parts—in the alimentary canal, or in 
the vascular system ; and thus arises fever 
of a different kind. This constitutional dis- 
turbance reacts on the local mischief, and 
the aggravation of the local mischief again 
makes the constitutional disturbance worse, 
so that, between them both, the patient is 
very frequently destroyed.. And here you 
should consider what | mentioned to you 
just now, that the remote, or predisposing 
cause of those abscesses is almost, and in- 
deed invariably, an unhealthy state of the 
constitution. You find them occurring, not 
in healthy individuals, but in those whose 
constitutions are naturally feeble ; more es- 
pecially in such as exhibit what is techni- 
cally called the scrofulous disposition. In 
these cases, therefore, you have to contend 
both against the local disturbance, and 
against that bad state of constitution in 
which this local mischief has its origin. 

It is very desirable, then, to get rid of the 
continuance of an abscess of this kind, 


of the vertebra of the lower portion of the without incurring the risk of the inconve- 
back or loins, matter forms around that dis- | nience I have just alluded to, and the parti- 
eased part, and then descends through the | cular mode of proceeding pointed out by 
loose cellular membrane, covering the mus- | Mr. Abernethy was designed to avoid this 


eles along the side of the pelvis, into 
the thigh; it may take a course towards 
the back, or muy go in various directions, 
either within, or on the outside of the 
pelvis. Here you see the effect of the 
barrier—the solid cyst which the abscess 
affords against the extension of the pus, for 
that matter which has been formed high up, 
will naturally gravitate downwards to the 
groin, or even a considerable way down the 
thigh, or to the knee ; hence arises the dis- 
tinction which has been made of an abscess 
of, and an abscess in, a part; for a col- 
lection of matter that has thus descended 
gradually by its own weight into the thigh, 
«an bardly be called an abscess of the thigh, 
This disposition of achronic abscess, and want 
of active tendency to come to the surface of 
the body, render it necessary that we should 
discharge the contents by a surgical opera- 
tion. ‘There is hardly any limit to the size 
this kind of abscess may gain, if not open- 
ed; but there is a difficulty in respect to 
the manner of opening them. When you 
give vent to a collection of this sort, or should 
a spontaneous aperture take place in it, if 
you proceed as you would in opening a 
phlegmonous abscess, that is, make an in- 
cision and let the matter run out, then ap- 
plying a poultice, the access of air into the 
abscess produces decomposition of the pus 
which it contains; the matter becomes 





risk. You will find, in fact, that by adopt- 
ing the plan he has described, you may have 
two of those abscesses, and get rid of their 
contents without incurring the danger of 
that local inflammation of the cyst, and those 
constitutional effects to which it gives rise. 
Mr. Abernethy’s mode of proceeding con- 
sists in making a small puncture iuto the 
abscess, allowing the contents to escape 
gently, and without permitting the intro- 
duction of airinto the cyst, then closing 
the opening, keeping it shut by adhesive 
plaster, and thus putting it into a situation 
for union by adhesion. In order to accog- 
plish this with greater certainty, he has re- 
commended that the skin, before the punc- 
ture has been made, should be drawn a 
little aside, so that when the skin resumes 
its place, the opening through it and that 
into the cyst, do not correspond; it is a me- 
thod of making the aperture through the 
skin and into the cyst direct, but in fact 
valvular. 

After the matter has been evacuated in 
this way, there will be another secretion, 
and the incision must be repeated, so that 
one abscess may require several punctures. 
Under favourable circumstances, the abscess 
becomes limited in size, its parietes contract, 
the quantity of its contents is diminished, 
and thus at last you bring it to so moderate 
& size, that you may make an opening into it 
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in the usual way, and trust to its healing, as/ 
you doin the case of a phlegmonous abscess. | 
This, then, is the method, when it goes on 
favourably. Now you will easily understand, 
that you must not expect such a termination 
as this in lumbar abscess at all times, nor) 
in all chronic abscesses; for, although this, 
method prevents the injury that would arise 
from opening the cyst of a chronic abscess | 
to the air, yet, of course, by puncturing it, 
you cannot get rid of that which exisis in the | 
vertébre, nor the disease in the bones of a! 
joint. There are other sources of danger in| 
these particular cases, which are to be ob-' 
viated by other means. 
In conjunction with all the means vou 
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tlemen, on which I have to address you, is 
mortification. Mortification is the death of 
a part, that is of a part only, accompanied ~ 
by a peculiar change of structure, the re- 
sult of a previous peculiar vital action. 
By this latter circumstance, mortification 
is distinguished from simple death, as iu 
the case of an amputated limb; or from 
temporary suspensioa of vital action ; as when 
parts are frost-bitten ; or from putrefactioa, 
which frequently takes place after mortifica- 
tion has occurred ; this, however, is by no 
means essential to the process ; and, indeed, 
some kinds of mortification are to be consi- 
dered as complete preservatives against 
putrefaction. Mortification is also distin- 


would adopt, likely to be beneficial in chro-| guished, by the same circumstance, from 
nic abscess, you would resort to those mea- | chemical decomposition, such asis produced 
sures favourable for the re-establishment of | by the application of heat, or any powerful 
the health. You would give the patient agency, to a portion of the body. 

the benefit of residence in pure air; you) Mortification, gangrene, and sphacelus, 
would attend carefully to the diet, letting it| are terms that are used almost indiscrimi- 
be light and nutritious, paying attention | nately; yet, perhaps, there are shades of 


to the state of the stomach and bowels, | Mortification is 
the most general term ; gangrene, perhaps, 
is more particularly employed to denote ex- 
ternal superficial mortification, and the word 
Sphacelus is employed in the case of an 
entire limb, or a considerable portion of @ 
limb, mortifying. We use the words slough 
and sloughing as synonimous with those L 
have just mentioned ; but these terms are 
English words, that is, | believe, they are 
derived (at least Mr. Horne Tooke says so) 
from the Anglo-Saxon. To slough means to 
perish, and a slough, denotes that portion of 


and, in fact, to all those circumstances 
which generally contribute to the promo- 
tion of health. When the matter of chronic 
abscess has been let out, and you find 
the cyst having but little disposition to go 
into that state of contraction which would 
tend to obliterate its cavity, you may some- 
times find it advantageous, if the nature of 
the part allow, to submit that portion to 


pressure, and thus promote the disposition 


to contraction. When a chronic abscess is 
seated in one of the limbs, a bandage may be 





applied after the matter has been evacuated; 
still, however, since abscess of this kind 
very frequently remains in a state of fistula, 
and as the fistula is often very considerable, 
we occasionally, under such circumstances, 
succeed in accomplishing the cure by the 
introduction of a seton through the track of 
the fistula. The presence of the seton ex- 
cites a greater degree of inflammation in the 
sides of the cavity. After this has been 
produced, the seton may be withdrawn, 
pressure may be applied, and the sides will 





very frequently adhere; sometimes solu- 


difference between them. 


the body which has perished. Now you 
will recollect that the word slough, in com- 
mon English language, is applied to the 
cuticular covering of the snake, which is 
separated annually from the surface of its 
body ; it is a dead skin, which is annually 
separated from the surface of its body ; and 
slough, in technical language, denotes the 
portion that has perished, the part that has 
separated from the body. 

Mortification consists in a cessation of the 
living action, or, one may say, more parti- 
cularly, in the cessation of the circulation in 


tions, a solution of the sulphate of zinc par-|apart. The consequence of thisis, that that 
ticularly, have been used. In using this, | portion loses its beat, its sensibility,its power 
however, you must be cautious, because you |of motion, its natural colour, and becomes 
must not think of irritating the sides of a| black or livid, brown or bluish, or it assumes 
cavity of this description, when it is consi- | various combinations of those tints of colour. 
derable; you should only gently employ the | When this cessation of vital movement has 
solution when the sides are materially re-| taken place, the part then undergoes spon- 
duced in extent. Further, in following up| taneous or chemical changes; the textures 
those means, it is sometimes necessary to | that p it bec softened. Very 
slit up the opening longitudinally, and let it commonly the part, at the time of mortifi- 
heal from the bottom ; and that proceeding | cation, contains an abundance of fluid; all 
is usually adopted in the small fistule or/its vessels are replete. Those fluids, and 
sinuses, which frequently take place after|the solids with which they are in contact, 
the artificial puncture or natural bursting of| undergo chemical changes, and the textures 
phlegmonous abscess. of the body become reduced into a pulpy, 

Mortification.—The next subject, Gene! putrid mass, which is exceedingly stinking. 
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Gas is generated and discharged from the 
interstices of a part which is thus chang- 
ed. In other circumstences, there are 
changes exactly the reverse of these ; there 
is a drying, ashrinking, and a shrivelling up 
of the part, which, instead of putrefying, 
goes into a state in which you might pre- 
serve it; you might hang it up in the air, 
and it will remain in the same state for 
several years without undergoing any par- 
ticular alteration. 

Now these are two very distinct changes, 
both of which are called mortification, 
and the difference could not escape the 
Botice of the most common observer; hence 
you will find, from the writings of the 
early authors, that the former is called gan- 
grena humida, and the dry, gangrena 
sicca. ‘These differences are nearly equiva- 


lent to the word acute, or chronic ; for the | 


bumid is that which takes place from actua. 
inflammation of a part, leaving it with all its 
vessels full of fluids; the other occurs in a 
slow, insidious way. Nearly all parts of 
the body are liable to mortification ; I be- 
lieve we may say all, but all are not equally 
liable. Cellular membrane is said to be the 
most prone to mortification. Skm, perhaps, 
although much less subject, may come next 
in order. ‘The blood vessels resist mortifica- 
tion longer than aay other textures ; and, in 
cases of extensive mortification, near the 
trunks of large vessels. you will often find that 
these trunks remain nearly unchanged when 
all the surrounding tissues have perished. 

This mention of the resistance of blood- 
vessels to the process o1 mortification, leads 
me to observe to you, that the blood which 
is contained in those vessels becomes co- 
agulated in the neighbourhood of the mor- 
tified part, and even to some distance be- 
yond it; so that when the dead portion 
comes to be separated from the living, there 
is no loss of blood in consequence of the 
opening of such vessels. This process of 
coagulation, in cases where mortification 
attacks the lower part of a limb, will ex- 
tend very considerably above the point to 
which mortification seems to reach exter. 
nally, so that in the case of amputating a 
thigh, where the mortification has not ex- 
tended above the knee, the femoral artery 
has been completely filled up, plugged up, 
with bloody coagulum, so as nut to require 
the application of a ligature. 

That which bas undergone mortification is 
separated from the sound part of the body 
by a process which will afterwards be de- 
scribed to you. I may only mention to you 
here, that there is a considerable difference 
in point of the time that is occupied for this 
separation in particular cases. You may 
sometimes find a mortified part separated in 
the course of a few days, whilst, in other 
instances, the separation may occupy many 


weeks, or even months, There is very 
considerable difference in the constitutional 
symptoms that are seen in different in- 
stances of mortification. In cases of slight 
mortification of superficial parts, there are 
often no constitutional symptoms at all, 
When mortification is the result of high 
inflammatory action, there is generally a 
remission of sympt taking place at the 
time the mortification occurs; the high fe- 
brile disturbance becomes diminished ; but 
if the mortification be not very considerable, 
the local inflammation may continue nearly 
in the same degree, and there will be little 
difference observed in the constitutional 
symptoms. 

When any considerable part of the body 
has perished, we generally find that consti- 
tutional symptoms, of a very marked kind, 
attend the process ; and here you will have 
occasion to observe what 1 pointed out to 
you in speaking of acute inflammation, the 
difference in character between the con- 
stitutional disturbance and that of the local 
disease ; for when a portion of the body pe- 
rishes in this way, you fiad great symptoms 
of debility or prostration—symptoms very 
nearly approaching what is called the typhoid 
type. The pulse becomes feeble, intermit- 
jtent, irregular; the body is covered with 
| clammy sweats; there is a complete loss of 
|museular power, a frequent occurrence of 
| faintings; and hiceups take place. ‘Ihe 
| alimentary canal becomes distended with 
gas, approaching to a tympanitic state, In 
fact, all those circumstances occur which 
denote the greatest degree of depression of 
| the general powers of the system. 


I shall not be able, Gentlemen, to make 
much progress with the subject of mortifica- 
tion to-night ; and what remains will, per- 
haps, furnish materials sufficient for the 
next Lecture. 
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DROPSY. 


Tue first case, Gentlemen, to which I 
shall call your attention this morning, is a 
short and simple one, but it is one of the 
highest interest. John Neule, a coal-whip- 
per, admitted on the 29th October, stetes 
that he bad received a blow on the chest, 
after which, and exposure to cold and wet 
when intoxicated with gin and porter, ana- 
sarca came op, first, he thinks, io the legs. 
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The abdomen is large, but rather flaccid, and {the appropriate remedy. ‘A correct guide 
giving fluctuation very indistinctly; bad! (I quote his words at page 286) “to venesec- 
cough. Has drunk largely, so much, some- | tion, may be found in the firmness, copious- 
times, as three gallons of porter and half a/ness, and early appearance of coagulum in 
pint of gin in the day. Venesection to a|the urine, its limits in the improvement of 
pint; supertartrate of potass, one ounce ; | that discharge, the state of the blood, and 
jalap, half a drachm ; ginger, a eoruple | the relief of the other symptoms.” I do not 
daily. recollect ever having seen urine afford a 
30. Blood buffed; bowels open three | firm coagulum by heat, and yet I have in 
times ; urine turbid, and affording white | dozens of cases, where there was only a for- 
floceuli by heat. Venesection to a pint; | mation of flocculi, or of mere turbidness by 


fever diet ; continue the medicine daily. 
31. Blood not buffed ; unasarca less; per- 


t. 
ng 3. Abdomen much less ; anasarca 
gone. 

6. Bowels open six or seven times a day ; 


heat, used venesection, and that even co- 
piously, with entire success, Nay, | have 
in nearly as many cases discovered no albu- 
men in the urine, and been equally success- 
ful with venesection, or active purging, and 
low diet. 1 do not myself take albuminous 


abdomen less; feels much better; no/urine for any guide, but am always led by 


cough ; pulse less full. 


ithe presence of local symptoms of inflam- 


10. Bowels freely open; no complaint. |1aation, or by the full or firm condition of 


Was discharged on the 19th November, still 
remaining perfectly well. 
Now all this appears a very simple piece 


the pulse, We have a certain guide in the 


| state of the pulse, and the presence or ab- 
|sence of symptoms of local inflammation. 


of business; but it would have gove on very We generally find cases of injammatory 
differently, bad the case happened to my- dropsy to be acute, the swelling to begin in 
self or any other of the greater number of the face as early as, or even earlier than, in 


ee yearsago; it would have | other parts ; the urine to be not much, per- 


treated probably, with mere diuretics, or 
perhaps with tonics, and thus been uncontrol- 
led or actually aggravated. It was not gene- 


haps not at all, diminished, nor of high co- 
lour ; the head to be heavy and painful, espe- 
cially at the forehead, with perhaps throb- 


rally known till late years, that dropsy was | bing and vertigo; or the front of the chest 


even an ioflammatory complaint. I recollect 
Dr. Gregory having mentioned with surprise 
the follow: nce in bis lectures in 





the University of Edinbnrgh ; two patients 
were ili in the same ward of the Royal In-| parts of the head, or the bronchi, or of 
firmary, one with sowe inflammatory com- | both ; and whether there is, or is not, the 


plaint, the other with dropsy ; the patient 
with the inflammation was ordered to be 
bled, but, by mistake, the blood was taken 


from the dropsical patient, to the great hor- | 





to be sore, with some dyspnea, cough, and 
expectoration, or the abdomen to be tender 
on pressure; more frequently than not, 
there is an inflammatory state of the internal 


pulse is most commonly full and firm, if not 
likewise quick ; and the exciting cause is 
almost always cold, especially united with 
moisture, applied to the surface; or the 


ror of the physician ; and his surprise was/ drinking cold fluids, particularly when the 
as great when the patient actually recovered | body was overheated. In this cave the man 
from his dropsy. It was not generally known | had been cold and wet on the previous day, 
when I wasa pupil, that dropsy was ever|during a fit of intoxication. Now he had 


inflammatory. Dr. Blackall, of Exeter, was 
the first who of late years forcibly promul- 
gated the fact. It might have been known 
before to s solitary practitioner here and 
there, and is occasiovally mentioned in old 
writers; I recollect it in Van Swieten ; but 
it was not generally understood, until made 
public by Dr. Blackall, and the credit due to 
him is as great as if it had been his original 





- He mentions a decidedly albu- 


frequently been cold and wet before, with- 
out its producing any illness, but in this in- 
stence he had been weakened by the effeets 
of liquor; and you will find, that persons 
may be often subjected to various causes 
during health which will not produce dis- 
ease, although the same causes will produce 
it when the individual is enervated by de- 
bauchery, indisposition of any kind, or even 
depression of spirits ; and the same causes 


minous state of urine, in which this fluid| will produce various effects in different 
coagulates when heated, hke the white of an | constitutions; thus, in the present instance, 
egg, as the test of the propriety of treating |dropsy was brought on, in another indivi- 
dropsy antipblogistically. He says, that dual it might have produced fever, in a third 
the quantity and firmness of the albuminous | pleuritis, in another rheumatism, in another 
coagulum formed in the urine by heat, is! purging, and soon. This man is mentioned 
usually proportionate tothe marks of inflam-|in the case-book as a coal-whipper; I did 
mation, although there may be flocculi of| not understand the term, but find that it is 
albumen, or a loose coagulum im the oppo- | the present aame of those who formerly were 
site state of mere debility, where bark is| called coal-heevers ; at first, 1 fancied that 
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this new name was the result of the march 
of refinement, that march which forbids us 
to think of saying ladies’ school, as we did 
formerly, but always to speak of the ladies’ 
seminary, or establishment; but on further 
inquiry, I understand that the change of 
name was the result of the march of intel- 
lect, that the men formerly heaved the coals 
from stage to stage, but by an improvement 
in the process, they now whip the coals up 
in baskets, and are, therefore, properly coal- 
whippers. Now it is notorious that London 
coal-heavers drink an enormous quantity of 
porter. The quantity usually swallowed by 
them, would scarcely be cnodited by persons 
in the country not in the habit of falling in 
with them, This man, who though now a 
coal-whipper, thought it right to drink as 
much as when he was a coal-heaver, and 
who was only a stumpy fellow, avowed that 
his usual allowance was about sixteen pints 


of porter a A with several glasses of gin, 
but on his Majesty's birth-day, and other 


ted-letter days, he frequently drank as much 
as four-and-twenty pints, besides an addi- 
tional allowance of spirits. The swelling 
generally begins in the face. Now this 
patient was a full fat man, not likely to 
to have taken much notice whether his face 
was swelled or not, and he did not accu- 
rately know where it began. ‘Ihe pulse is 
generally full and firm, that is, such a pulse 
as will bear you out in bleeding, if other 
Symptoms render it desirable. In the pre- 
sent case, it was both full and firm, and this 
alone decided the propriety of ti 
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fluid, but by ing the inflammatory 
state of the system. This must be deter- 
mined by circumstances. The best purga- 
tives we can administer are, the supertar- 
trate of potass, and jalap, sometimes, too, 
mercury may be required, but not gene- 
rally ; in most instances we shall obtain all 
the good we can desire from bleeding, and 
the supertartrate of potass alone, or in com- 
bination with jalap. This man took one 
ounce of the supertartrate, a scruple of 
ginger, and half a drachm: of jalap, daily ; 
but some will not require so much, and es- 
pecially if the supertartrate be combined with 
jalap ; and we shall usually find some aro- 
matic a useful addition, as ginger ; for the 
supertartrate of potass produces not only 
copious watery evacuations, but flatulence, 
and, consequently, much painful feeling of 
distension ; great distress is often felt, and 
even griping, before the bowels discharge 
their contents, and this is prevented, or 
materially lessened, by the combination 
with an aromatic. I would strongly impress 
on your minds the great necessity there is, 
in all cases of dropsy, to ascertain whether 
the disease be inflammatory or not. If it 
arise from cold, and be acute, it will gene- 
rally prove inflammatory ; and the state of 
the pulse, even without local symptoms, 
will show this, supposing there to be no 
hypertrophy of the left ventricle of the 
heart, and this can be 8 ascertained 
by auscultation. 1 think you will generally 
find the simple treatment successful, which 

ded so perfectly in this case. We 





in my mind. He had some of the symp- 
toms of an inflammatory state of the head, 
which I mentioned to be, fulness of the 
head, tightness, sense of heaviness, heat, 
vertigo, and drowsiness; but these were 
inconsiderable. He had some apalagous 
Symptoms in the chest, but these likewise 
were inconsiderable. There was no tender- 
ness on pressure of the abdomen ; the urine 
was very slightly albuminous, and only be- 
came a little flocculent by being heated ; 
the symptoms in neither the 

» chest, nor jomen, would have led 
to ing, and the urine gave no firm 
coagulum, nor even anything more than a 
slight appearance of flocculi, I conceived 
the state of the pulse sufficiently indicated 
Venesection ; and, as in many other similar 
cases, the result proved the justness of the 
decision, The b is very often buffed, 
and even cupped, in these cases; in our 
coal-whipper is was buffed. 

When bleeding is necessary, it will some- 
times require to be frequently repeated ; 
there are many cases which do not require 
bleeding, but in which purging will be 
sufficient; but purging in inflammatory 
dropsy does not Solmes its effect, as some 


have supposed, merely by carrying off the 





are indebted to Dr. Bright, of Guy’s Hos- 
pital, for a knowledge of the fact, that when 
persons die with dropsy and albuminous 
urine, the kidney is usually loaded with 
blood, or diseased in its structure. I do 
not believe that, in every case of dropsy with 
albuminous urine, the kidoey is necessarily 
diseased, because so many recover—nor 
even that it is inflamed, or gorged with 
blood ; because, in those cases often, there 
is no pain of the Joins, urinary irritation, or 
other sign of such affection; yet when 
dropsical persons, with albuminous urme, 
die with visceral disease, 1 believe that the 
kidney is almost always the viscus, or one 
of the viscera diseased ; or perhaps | should 
rather say, that when the kidney is found 
gorged or diseased after dropsy, Dr. Bright 
has shown that the urine has been usually 
albuminous. 





@DEMA OF THE LUNGS. 

I shall, Geatlemen, now proceed to con- 
sider another case, anl one of the great- 
est interest. It is the third patient whom 
I have had an opportunity of examining 
after death since the commencement of the 
season. The first patient who died had hy- 
pertrophy of the heart ; on this case | gave 
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wy first clinical lecture; the second died of | 


ee in the last 
3 the third | will now speak of. The 
case was that of a men in George's 
Ward, aged 20, admitted on the 8th of Octo- 


sometimes that I heard obscure pectorilo- 
quism in this case, when, in fact, the voice was 
only louder in the particular spot than else- 
where; but I recollect, at my last visit before 
his death, throwing duwn the stethoscope on 


ber. The symptoms were, extreme debility | the bed, and saying, to some of the gentle- 


and emaciation 3 cough, with scanty mu- 


with blood ; pains in all his limbs ; edema 
of legs, fuse night sweats; the 
fingers were slightly clubbed ; the abdomen 
was distended and very hard, especially at 
the superior part; the face was pale, the 
lips and ends of the fingers rather livid, and 
extremities cold ; pulse 76, weak. He never 
left bis bed after the day of admission. On 
applying the stethoscope, 1, and several 
others, fancied we heard metallic tinkling, 
and obscure pectoriloquism, on the right 
side of the sternum. ‘The treatment was 
merely palliative, and consisted in support 
ing and strengthening the system, and 
lessening cough and diarrhea. He was 
allowed wine and porter just as he pre- 
ferred ; took sulphate of iron in gradually- 
increased doses, with opium, and occasion- 
ally catechu. He gradually sunk, and died 
on the 11th of November, having become 
jaundiced a few days previous to his death. 
t is said that this metallic tinkling is never 
heard, unless when there is a large cavity in 
the lungs, or an opening in the luogs and 
pulmonary pleura, through which air es- 
capes into the pleural cavity, and becomes 
mixed there with fluid. The case was 
throughout an obscure one; many of the 
ra were indicative of phthisis; but 
expectoration, though constant, was 
scanty, and was not purulent. This, how- 
ever, is no proof against the existence of 
phthisis, as, m some cases, the secretion is 
chiefly jal, mucous, and the excava- 
tion even secretes little or nothing more than 
mucus, so that the expectoration is not puru- 
lent; and, in some cases, it is said that very 
little expectoration occurs, Ihe sound 
which | heard in this instance was not con- 
stant, and I could never distinguish it when 
he spoke or coughed. Now metallic tink- 
ling is pretty consteut, and is heard on 
speaking or coughing, as well as in mere 
breathing; but this sound was only per- 
ceptible on inspiration; still, however, I 
considered this to be metallic tinkling, ac- 
cording to Laennec’s description, although 
somewhat puzzled at its not being heard 
constantly, nor when he spoke or coughed. 
I thought Laennec correct, in asserting that 
this sound is never heard unless when there 
is a large excavation in, or an opening from, 
the lungs into the pleural cavity ; and my 
conclusion was founded on this assertion, 
for I have always found reason to trust his 
statements. Impressed with this idea, | have 


men present, that | could not at all satisfy 
myself of the existence of pectoriloquism, 
and begging they would lend me the assist- 
ance of their ears. It turns out that there 
could have been no toriloquism ; the 
lungs were phthisical, but there was no ul- 
ceration or excavation ; they contained two 
or three tubercles, about the size perhaps 
of sweet peas, which was sufficient to ac- 
count for the degree of enlargement of the 
ends of the fingers and connexity of the 
nails, as this appearance of the fingers and 
pulmonary tubercles so generally occurs to- 
gether. But I examined every part most 
cerefully, cutting the lung into very small 
siices, and am certain there was not any 
cavity, so that there could not have been 
pectoriloquism. The lungs contained an 
enormous quantity of fluid, and pitted on 
pressure ; so great was the quantity of fluid, 
that there was no necessity for squeezing 
the lungs to effect its escape ; by merely 
holding them up it ran out in a stream. On 
reading Laennec’s account of this condition, 
I find, he says, the disease is so rare, that 
none of the authors who had formerly writ- 
ten on dropsy have given any account of it, 
so far as to its rarity. The symptoms, too, 
are very equivocal; impeded respiration, 
with slight cough, and more or less of watery 
expectoration, are the only signs by which 
ove can be led, be says, to expect it, and 
there is, in some cases, scarcely any per- 
ceptible expectoration. Now some im- 
pediment in breathing, and a slight cough, 
with or without expectoration, occur in so 
= a variety of affections of the chest, 

th of the heart and lungs, that the ex- 
istence of them could never lead to a know- 
ledge of the existence of this disease. Per- 
cussion, he adds, gives hardly any useful 
results; but he mentions two means of diag- 
nosis by the stethoscope—ist, The respira- 
tion being more feeble than one would ex- 
pect. I confess, in this instance, | thought 
it louder, rather, than natural; but with re- 
spect to respiration, this is so different in 
different individuals, that it is very difficult 
to ascertain whether it is louder, throughout 
the lungs, or otherwise, than is usual with 
the same person in health ; a difference in 
any one spot is discoverable enough. The 
second indication is a slight degree of cre- 
pitous rattle; in this instance there was no 
crepitous rattle. In two of the three cases 
which Laeonec gives in illustration of edema 
of the lungs, he meations a click ; now this 
gives me exactly the idea of the sound I 





no doubt my imagination led me to believe 





heard here. It is curious, and to be regrets 
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did not allude to this clicking sound, as 
likely to be mistaken for it; neither does he 
mention it in his chapter on the general re- | 
sults of auscultation of the lungs; that is, | 
where treating of the varieties in the respi- 
ration, voice, cough, and other sounds, it is| 
not io his general list, if 1 may so say, of | 
morbid sounds ; and it was only by hunting 
over his cases that | found any thing about | 
it. The next question is, what is this sound ? 
I believe it to be nothing more than an item 
of the crepitous rattle ; that the crepitous 
rattle is only a succession of such clicks, and | 
that if instead of the volley of minute sounds 
constituting crepitous rattle you have only. 
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ted, that in mentioning metallic tinkling, he |i 


inaccurate judgments are formed in diseases 
of ail parts; nor because it will not tell you 
every thing respecting the heart and lungs, 
for all the means we of forming a 
diagnosis of diseases of all other parts leave 
us frequently in the dark. The ear is but 
on a par with the other senses, and we are 
as imperatively bound to employ the ear, 
when a derangement of the natural sound 
attending the functions of the lungs or heart 
takes place, as to employ the eye or touch 
when a change of colour, shape, or consist- 
ence occurs. The functions of the heart and 
lungs occur, in bealth, with certain sounds ; 
in disease, these sounds are altered. This 
alteration it is our duty to observe, as much 





one within a given time, you have this click, | as the change of temperature and consist- 
You will readily understand what | mean,'ence of an inflamed part; and the more 
by attending to a case in George’s Ward of especially, as in nine cases out of ten the 
chronic pneumonia of the left lung ; here, | ohservation of the morbid change of sound 
at admission, was crepitous rattle all over|wi!l point out the natare and extent of the 
the left lang. By antiphlogistic measures /afleetion; not that the general mode of in- 
this was reduced to a few clicks; and now vestigation is to be neglected, or thought 
you hear, in the diseased part, only a single | of less value than hitherto. A rational aus- 
click, such as I beard in the case of edema, | cultator will investigate, ia the ordinary 
Now, we must not think the less of auscul- | way, as carefully as the most careful of prac- 





tation, because, in this instance, our diag- 
nosis was incorrect, for the inaccuracy was 
wholly mine; I had not been aware of the 
occurrence and nature of the click, and from 
Laennee'’s description, I supposed he meant 
metallic tinkling, by the very sound I heard 
in this case. 1 certainly never knew before, 
precisely, what Laennec meant by metallic 
tinkling ; my excuse is, that my knowledge 
of auscultation has been acquired entirely 
from books and my own observation. 1| 
never enjoyed the advantage of having the | 
various sounds pointed out to me by an aus-) 
cultator, and nothing is more difficult to} 
understand than a verbal description of ob- | 
jee’s of sense. ln Walter Scott's Novels, | 
and Mrs. Kadcliff’s Romances, | never com- | 
prehend a single description of scenery and 
situation. I went to France for the purpose 
of learning the use of the stethoscope of 
Laennec himself, but anfortunately be was 
at the time too ill to attend to his hospital, 
and thus my object was frustrated. By sup- 
posing that the click | heard was what he 
meant by metallic tinkling, 1 presumed (sup- 
posing he was right, and 1 have almost al- 
ways found him to be so) that a cavity must 
exist at the part, or an opening, allowing of 
the escape of air from the lungs into the 
pleura. The latter supposition was impos 
sible, because respiration was heard in the 
part, which is not im pneumato-thorax. The 
former supposition only remained, and yet, 
as there was no pectoriloquy, | was puzzled. 
I trust you will not think the worse of aus- 
cultation because it is difficult to learn, for 
every part of our profession, to be learnt 
thoroughly, is difficult ; nor because inaccu- 








rate judgments may be formed with it, for 


titioners ; but in addition to this, be will, 
if the function of a part is attended by 
sound, as is the case with the function of 
the heart and lungs, investigate also the al- 
teration of sounds ; and though, after all, he 
may, in rare cases, be in the dark, as I fear 
must generally be the case in instances of 
cedema of the lungs, like the present, and in 
other cases, be able to say no more than the 
general symptoms disclose, as in the cases 
of confirmed phthisis, he will, in very many 
others, be enabled to furnish an sceurate 
and mivute diagnosis, which will altogether 
astonish those who have not studied the 
subject. The tumour in the abdomen was 
found to arise from an immensely enlarged 
liver. Now this gland is composed of two 
portions, the one pale,being made up of bile- 
vessels, and the other red, being composed 
of blood-vessels, either of which may be 
increased or hypertrophied. If the latter 
be increased in size, the organ will be lar- 
ger and redder than usual ; if the secreting 
be increased, it will have a nutmeg appear- 
ance, and may be of large size, and while 
the secreting are increased the blood-ves- 
sels may dimivish, go that the liver will be 
universally pale, with, perhaps, diminished 
bulk and irregular figure, from this shrink- 
ing of the red portions; although, notwith- 
standing its shrinking, a very great increase 
of the pale part may more than counter- 
balance this, and augment the bulk of the 
organ. The increase of the pale portion 
often occurs in spots of various size, 80 as 
to give rise to granules, to a very tubercular 
appearance, arising from mereiy enlarged 
acini. This liver was of a very pale colour; 
there was not any increase ot blood-vessela, 
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but the pale portion was augmented, and to | you lave, at all times, exposed and casti- 
such an amount, that the organ reached to gated the delinquencies and omissions of 
the superior anterior spinous process of the hospital physicians and surgeons, thereb 
ileum, and weighed seven pounds, Dr, | virtually advocating the cause of the afflict 
Baillie considers this state of liver to be | poor, whom misfortune and disease leave 
produced by a new deposition, and calls it dependent upon their precarious humanity 
the brown tubercle ; Laennec did the same, | and skill, 1 am convinced that I do you but 
and called it scirrhosis; Andral, I think, |justice in believing—‘‘ Nil humani a te 
more justly regards it as a mere hypertro- | alicnum putes.” 
phy of the pale portion—the bilious portion The subject upon which I am about to 
of the organ. Not only, however, was the | address you, and to which, through your 
pale portion increased, but more or less con- | courtesy, | hope to draw public attention, 
verted into a fatty, greasy-substance, which | is one in which the interests and comfort of 
felt oily if rubbed between the fingers, and | the afflicted poor are deeply concerned ; and 
smeared the scalpel, You are aware that | which, in a great degree, comprehends mat- 
the liver is always a little fatty, and con- | ter with which the interests of the most 
tains cbolesterine. A morbidly fatty state important class of men in the country, I 
of the liver is seldom found without disease mean the farmers, are implicated. This 
of the lungs, and most frequently accom- | will be obvious when I shall have stated the 
panies phthisis. The gall-bladder was ex-| abuses which exist in the present mode 
ceedingly distended by bile, aud several | of founding and conducting dispensaries, and 
distinct, small, fatty bodies existed around |set down some of the tricks which are 
the choledochus aud the other ducts, which | played in county infirmaries throughout Ire- 
might have been the cause of the jaundice.{land. My object is to do this, and after 
I must mention, that a bellows sound was|you shall bave perused my statement, I 
heard, not indeed very strongly, at the | think you will agree with me, that in these 
situation of the left ventricle, and, at the | instances, at least—‘‘ Quidquid delirant 
time of the ventricular contraction, I did not | medici, agricole plectuntur”—When doc- 
consider this any sign of diseased heart, be- | tors dance, farmers pay the piper. Dispen- 
eause there was no other sign of diseased | saries and county infirmaries, being destined 
heart, and I have frequently known it to | to the humane and charitable objects of re- 
arise, in the horizontal posture, from the |lieving the sufferings and restoring the 
mere pressure of the diaphragm ogainst the | health of the poor and destitute, when un- 
heart, from an enlarged liver, or abdominal |able to obtain medical advice or medicine 
dropsy, or whatever else. ‘This patient was | of themselves, should be establisi.ed in those 
too ill to be examined in any but the recum- | places only where the exigencies of the poor 
bent posture ; I have no doubt but that it|demand them, aud be conducted in a way 
would not have been heard in the erect.|to diffuse their blessings and benefits as 
The occurrence of this sound in one posture | generally as possible amongst those who 
and not in another is not mentioned, I be- | stand in need of them, and not be establish- 
lieve, by any author, but I have often no- |ed. as at present they are, to suit the con- 
ticed it, and we may hence learn how care- | venience of the rich, and to be made matters 
fully the examination of every case should | of traffic and profit for their relations and 
be conducted. connexions, 1 am not an enemy to those 
charities ; ov the contrary, | am an advocate 
for charity in every shape, particularly for 
the broad principle of it, which would allot 
DISPENSARIES AND COUNTY INFIRMARIES something from the superabundance of the 
IN IRELAND. wealthy to relieve the distress and appease 
the cravings of nature in the poor and _~ 
: 4 potent members of the community; but 
To the Biiter of Tas Lancer. am aa enemy to the ubuse of hotles for in- 
Sin,—The public is much indebted to your | dividual profit; like every other virtue it 
Journal, as well for the reformation which | requires its bounds, and in the institutions 
it has produced in the government and direc- | of which 1 oo. it demands the most strict 
tion of the medical and surgical institutions | and rigid rules for its direction. 
of England, as for the many important me-| 1 complain of dispensaries, that they do 
dical and physiological facts which it has not afford the quantum of relief to the dis- 
conveyed to the minds of those who have | eased poor which they ought, and that they 
the care of human health in various parts. | are too often made subservient to the aecom- 
From the straight-forward manly course | modation of the wealthy, instead of being 
which you have pursued from the com-| wholly devoted to the service of those for 
mencement, in editing your celebrated pub-| whose beneiit they are professedly establish- 
lication, and particularily from the energy, | ed. I can assure you, from observation, 
force, and uncompromising spirit, with which | that institutions of this kind are, in many 
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instances, got up,"not with a view to meet 
the wants and relieve the misfortunes of the 
poor in the part of the country where they 
may be found, but to answer as snug births 
for juvenile M.D.'s, or, as the case may be, 
* honourable” knights of the pestle, whose 
friends generally hit upon the expedient of 
a new dispensary, to give them employment, 
and a portion of public money for it. All 
that is often looked to is, to give a tolerable 
annuity to a relation or friend, and afford 
him, at the same time, an opportunity of 
putting his ill-digested theories to the test 
of experience, or of working his way, even 
to an empirical knowledye of medical prac- 
tice, through the lives of his majesty’s liege 
subjects. 

The medica) superintendant of a dispen- 
sary is elected by subscribers, and the can- 
didate who is possessed of the least share of 
medical, or other knowledge, is generally 
(I will not say always) selected for the office, 
as, when he has not the influence of aristo- 
cratic relations to secure him the place, he 
is possessed of the art of grinding himself 
into the good graces of those who have it in 
their power to do him a service. This bein 
the case, the sick poor not unfrequently fall 
into the hands of persons not the best qua- 
lifed for the skilful treatment of disease ; 
and it seldom happens that the defects of 
knowledge and skill are compensated by any 
extra portion of attention on the part of the 
dispensary practitioner; and the reason is, 
that in general his time is otherwise occu- 
pied. hen a subscriber gives his guinea 
a year to the support of a dispensary, he 
expects, and most usually gets, the attend- 
ance of the doctor for himself and family 
gratuitously. This the doctor does not re- 
fuse, either because he bas engaged himself 
to it by previous contract, or through gra- 
titude to the subscriber for his vote and in- 
terest; and [ have it from the sculapii 
themselves, that those who give them no 
fees, occupy much more of their time, and 
cause them much more trouble, than those 
who do. But in the case of a dispensary 
attendant, it is often quite sufficient if Mrs. 
or Miss get a nervous headach, a fit of 
the spleen, or, ascending higher in the scale 
of fashionable nervousness, they enact the 





intendant is not so much the ician of 
the poor as he is the convenient medical 
hack of the rich, being paid for dancing 
attendance upon them, with money avow- 
edly got for the service of those who have 
no source for comfort but charity. 

As to county infirmaries, I will admit that 
some of them are properly and fairly conduct- 
ed, while there are others, which, from the 
manner in which they are carried on, confer 
little or no benefit whatever upon the poor, 
whose good and comfort should be their end 
and aim. The surgeon of such an institution 
is generally too genteel a man to attend to 
sickness in rags, though at the same time he 
is not above converting the house of the 
poor into a convenient drug-shop for such of 
the wealthy as are mean enough (and [ 
know some who are so) to go shares with 
mendicants and cripples in the miserable 
pittance of physic, on filch from poverty its 
alms. The medicine, as well as every other 
article in a county infirmary, is paid for by 
public money raised by assessment upon the 
land, and is, from the objects for which it is 
given, the exclusive property of the poor 
who may stand in need of it; nor can it, 
without the commission of sacrilegious fe- 
lony, be appropriated to the use of any one 
else. Yet, “‘ horribile dictu,” in a part of 
the country not forty miles from Dublin, 
with which I am acquainted, it is not un- 
usual for the surgeon of the county infirm- 
ary to eat a good dinner and drink old Port, 
in lieu of supplying pills, mixtures, and 
draughts, from the store of county medicines. 
If a poor creature, labouring under sickness, 
asks the smallest morsel of medicine from 
one of these institutions, he will not get it 
without arecommendation from a governor, 
which is often very difficult to obtain, from 
the distance at which governors usually live 
from afflicted beings, and they not being 
often known to those high gentry, while a 
good coat is the only recommendation re- 


| quired by the surgeon from other folks, who 


are base enough to physic themselves at the 
public expense. By such practices as these, 
a double burden is thrown upon the occu- 
pier of land, who, in the first instance, pays 
by assessment for medicine and advice for 
the poor, and is afterwards obliged, by hu- 





painful gesticulations of hysteria ; his whole | manity, to obtain them elsewhere than at 
time must be devoted to them; he must/ the infirmary, for his suffering neighbour, 
stop night and day io their house, no matter | to save him from death. 
how far remote from the place of hisduty,'| There are many talented and clever sur- 
and the poor may die, so that the rich be geons attached to county infirmaries, while 
but soothed into good-humour and the blue | a are some who have been selected for 
devils put to flight. | the office of county surgeon, not from pre- 
Half the expense of dispensing is paid by | eminence of talent or skill, but from aristo- 
assessment upon the land, and there is no | cratie connexion, and that kindliness of dis- 
impost upon their industry which the far-| position which inclines them to accommo- 
mers would more willingly pay, were it not date a governor, or governor's friend, with 
that they perceive a system of jobbing in their medical or chirurgical labour, and a 
the establishing of it, and that the capes cies of county medicine, It may be said, 
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thet the surgeon of such an institution can 
not give the medicine of the hospital to any 
but to those entitled, by the terms of the 





least, to his ‘‘ humane” proceedings. This 
Goyernor is well known in Derby and 
its vicinity as “a very benevolent man,” 


law, to receive it, as he must swear to the | and having much to do with the poor, is of 
correctness of his accounts before they are course ‘ charitable in the extreme.” He 
sent before the grand jury. [ would be is now engaged (with the nominal sanc- 
sorry to gainsay this by intimating, that any | tion of one of his committees) in framing 
gentleman, bearing his Majesty’s commis- | rules for the government of the Derbyshire 


sion of the peace, or auy sovereign or mayor 
of a corporate town, would so far disgrace 
himself, so far accommodate honour and 
honesty to profit and convenience, as to sign 
“ sworn,” with his name after it, to any do- 
cument, without going through the form and 
solemnity of an oath, But I would strongly 
recommend the gentlemen of grand juries to 
have the oath administered in their pre- 
sence, and in their grand jury-room. 

The law of Ireland commands medicines 
to be compounded by persons only who are 
properly and legally qualified for such duty, 
and yet, in county infirmaries, this important 
7 is not unfrequently done by some me- 
nial of the house ; or, where a militia sur- 
geon holds an infirmary (and let me remark, 
that the law forbids both offices to be held 
by the same individual, at one and the same 
time), the serjeant or drummer is gene- 
rally the apothecary for the poor, and some- 
times, of course, tries his Machaonic skill 
upon them. 

It would be trespassing too much upon 
your very valuable space to go into an ac- 
count of minor misdeeds in those medico- 
charitable establishments, but I think | 
have stated sufficient to show, that a system 
exists which requires amendment and re- 
formation, and that abuses exist which 
should be corrected; and baving witnessed 
the salutary results of your labours in other 
places, by means of your potent instrument 
Tat Lancer, I am induced to apply for its 
use in Ireland on the present occasion. 

With best thanks for your polite attention 
to my former communications, I have the 
honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Hizernvus, 
Dublio, Dec. 1829. 





DESPOTIC GOVERNMENT OF THE DERBY - 
SHIRE GENERAL INFIRMARY. 





To the Editor of Tut Lawesr. 


Sin,—A Governor, who took a very ac- 
tive part in the late canvasses “‘ for the good 
of the institution,” is very fond of causing 
committees to be formed, with a view of 
accomplishing his own purposes ; he takes 
care to pata few of his own sort in nomina- 
tion, who he knows will attend ; and some 
of a more liberal character, living at a dis- 
tance, whom he does not wish to see, but 
whose respectable names give a sanction, at 





| 





General Infirmary, without consultiog the 
medical officers on the subject, because he 
is solicitous to introduce Ais own govern- 
ment; he is attempting to introduce a 
druggist’s apprentice, or some man to be 
paid a stipend, for the purpose of com- 
pounding the medicines, because he, in his 
non-medical wisdom, thinks apprentices are 
not conducive to the morals of the instita- 
tion, there being no foundation in fact for 
any such fancy; it is the result of the go- 
vernor’s own imagination, and as he is “ well 
stricken in years,” he must have credit for 
great experience. This governor has, by 
one of his Committees, caused an useless 
stone-wall to be ordered to be built at the 
back of the Infirmary, to confine the patients, 
because he is pleased to fancy that they steal 
things from the house, notwithstanding they 
are fed, by his ec ical system, on pota- 
toe-pies and barm-dumpliogs. The same 
governor, by his useful committee, is trying 
to throw difficulties in the way of post- 
mortem examinations, although there is a 
museum established in the Infirmary, At 
the same time that this worthy governor is 
so considerate and economical in his own 
peculiar way, he does not mind expend- 
ing ahelb of pounds uselessly, which 
ought to be appropriated to the good of the 
patients. This said governor does not like 
to see the medical officers of the Infirmary 
attending the Boards, although they are go- 
vernors to all intents and purposes, by virtue 
of their offices; be objects to having the 
Boards open to all the governors; in short, 
he would be glad to have the whole manage- 
ment of our fearmeey in his own hands. If 
the governors at large are satisfied with hav- 
ing their subscriptions disposed of in this 
absurd manner, the aged governor will of 
course have high gratification in spending 
the money according to his own inventions, 
Lam, Sir, yours, 
Dec. 1829. A. B. 








TREATMENT OF ABDOMINAL INFLAMMATION, 





To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 


Sin,—From your review of Mr. Bates’s 
“* Treatise on Acute Inflammation of the 
Abdominal Viscera,” I cannot but join you 
in doubting whether his mode of treatment 
will be so eminently efficacious in other 
hands as in those of the author, ‘hat opium 
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has heen of the greatest utility in the cure 
of inflammations, your own columns, and the 
excellent lectures of Dr. Armstrong, abun- 
dantly testify; but thut the learned Doctor, 
or practitioners generally, will, in the pre- 
sent era of medical science, supersede the 
free use of the lancet, and substitute half- 
grain doses of opium, and a grain of antimo- 
nial powder, remains to be proved; but so 
far from the disease in questicn being one of 
the opprobrie medicorum, | will venture to 
say, that in the hands of intelligent practi- 
tioners it rarely proves fatal. Itis certainly 
desirable that the diseased action be con- 
trolled at the least possible expense to the 
constitution ; but does not the tact of most 
cases of inflammation occurring spontaneous- 
ly, prove that the constitution was in a ple- 
thoric state, and really required the abstrac- | 
tion of blood, necessary for the cure of the 
increased action, to reduce it to a healthy 
standard? If we possessed the power of 
putting a stop to inflammation, either by 
opium or any other sedative, without having 
recourse to bleeding, we should in most 
cases be gaining only atruce with the dis- 
ease, that we might set about relieving the 
system of an accumulation of secretion, 
which must be removed before the patient 
be restored to health. I think, therefore, 
that the constitution is most saved in those 
cases where a large quantity of blood has 
been early removed, on the supervention of 
inflammation in any organ, and the nervous 
irritability consequent on that increased ac- 
tion, relieved by secretion, which is most 
effectually and certainly done by large doses 
of opium (from two to three graius of solid | 
opium, repeated every three hours, until the | 

tient be deluged in perspiration), followed 
[ those medicines which relieve the sys- 
tem, by carrying off from the circulation a 
quantity of excretion through all the secern- 
ing viscera, and I know of none better than 
the vini colchici semini, in half-drachm doses 
every six or eight hours, Chronic inflam- 
mation will rarely follow this plan of treat- 
ment, and where it does, it will generally 
yield to repeated doses of calomel and opium. 
Chronic inflammation following aa acute at- 
tack, is usually either superiuduced by too 
early a recurrence of nutritious food, or is 
prolonged from the same cause. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Francis Gopricn. 
Grove House, Little Chelsea, 
Nov. 26th, 1829. 





PULMONARY CREPITOUS RATTLE. 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Sin,—Allow me a page of your valuable 
periodical, for the insertion of a few obser- 





vations upon the article on the ‘‘ Pulmonary 
Crepitous Rattle,” contained in Tus Lane 
cer, No. 326, The writer of that article 
professes to feel some diffidence in pub- 
lisbing his opinions, which is not surprising, 
considering that he is disputing the truth of 
the opinions of so eminent a pathologist as 
Laennec. Laennec asserts, that in the first 
stage of pneumonia, an effusion of fluid takes 
place from the internal surface of the in- 
flamed air-cells. The writer of the above 
article, in opposition to the opinions of 
Laennec, Andral, Collin, and Louis, asserts 
that the air-cells are preternaturally dry in 
the first stage of pneumonia. In support of 
this opinion, he brings no morbid anatomy, 
no actual examination of the affected mem- 
brane, but an assertion, that in inflamma. 
tion of mucous surfaces, the secretion is 
suppressed, If he had ever experienced the 
effects of inflammation of the conjunctiva, 
or of the Schneiderian membrane, his watery 
eyesand repeated need for his handkerchief, 
would have convinced him of the incorrect- 
ness of his opinion. The explanation he 
has given of the crepitous rattle, being found. 
ed entirely upon the opinions he has formed 
as to the ) be state of the air-cells, any re- 
mark or confutation of it is uonecessary. It 
must stand or fall with his opinions of the 
state of the air-cells, and he has certainly 
raised his voice in opposition to the opinion 
of all men of the past and present day, who 
have made use of that valuable instrument 
the stethoscope. 
1 am, Sir, yours, &c. 
Mepicus. 
Borough, Dec. 4th, 1829. 





THE ANDERSONIAN UNIVERSITY 
AND GLASGOW FACULTY. 


Tue managersof the Andersonian Univer- 
sity have already established several profes- 
sorships, and are about to establish several 
more in this Institution. Differences of 
opinion will always exist on the subject of 
individuals in their private characters, but, 
generally speaking, it may be said that the 
chairs are filled by men deserving the dis- 
tinction. During the first contest for the 
surgical chair, but two individuals were said 
to have presented themselves. The success- 
ful competitor, Mr. J. S. Candlish, without 
having had a public opportunity of proving 
his fimess for it, has since been called to 
give an account of his stewardship at a 
higher tribunal, greatly lamented by all who 
enjoyed his acquaintance, and by not a few 
to whom he was known only by name. The 
melancholy occurrence occasioned a second 

canvass; three candidates have been men- 
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tioned, though there are probably more. The | by their charter. It bas been whispered, 

i chair are, perhaps, the lately, that the College had the best of it ; 
important of any in a me-/if however they do ultimately prevail, it 
dical school; yet three individuals could | will go far to annihilate the power of grant- 
scarcely be named, more unlikely to fill it as | ing diplomas, d by the Faculty, and 
a well-wisher of the institution could de- | would fairly avnihilate the power of extort- 
sire. The unsuccessful candidate on the ing twenty guineas from town practitioners ; 


last oecasion is, at the present date, more 


likely to be successful ou this; but it seems. 
to be the general opinion, that between | 
the total want of a professor of surgery, | 


for few would be simple enough to give 
them twenty guineas, when a diploma, as 
efficient, and as honourable, if not more so, 
can be procured for fen. It were scarcely to 


and the election of tiis gentleman to the | be wished that this should occur, asa by 
office, the University would choose the | rendering the tickets of the Andersonian 
lesser evil in preferring the former. Dr. | useless at the College, it would be the means 
Burns will have little to fear from the result, | of greatly injuring the former. A certain 
for as long a8 he is able to conduct a class, | little Gentleman in spectacles ‘“‘and an 
so long must he obtain ove, large and re- |L.L.B.,” and another individual ‘nen sum 
speectable in its numbers, whatever may be qualis eram,” are the chief instigators of the 
the exertions of a rival university. other pleas, embracing twenty or thirty 

Some time since it was hinted, that the prosecutions of country diplomatists for the 
Professors were anxious for the power of ‘‘balance of their diploma fees.” These 
granting degrees and diplomas, and that the | practitioners are really indebted to this par 
expense aloue prevented them from obtain- | nobile fratrum for the opportunity of re- 
ing acharter. It would doubtless be for- | sisting a most unjustifiable oppression, and 
tunate for them if a Royal Charter would | thus contributing to the reduction of the 
drop ivto their hands ; they would soon con- | already decreasing, but still overgrown, 
trive to make it asource of wealth; but as| weight of their opponents. The former of 





long as fifteen hundred pounds stand between 
the Professors and the point proposed, they 
can only regard it as a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished. 

The kind of intercourse which exists 
between the Faculty and the University here 
is not generally known ; asin many other 
places, much darkness veils their proceed- 
ings. A Law is supposed to exist requir- 
ing that every medical professor in the 
University should be a ber of Faculty. 
Such a law, probably, precludes the ne- 
cessity of M. Foucart, the fencing-master, 
and some others of his kind, being members 
of Faculty, before filling ‘‘chairs,” but the 
exceptions serve to hold up the general rule 
to the ridicule it deserves. The question is 
not far from agitation, how far (were the 
Faculty willing) the law would permit a 
trauafer of the charter to the University. If 
it be not , it is at any rate fashion- 
able, that all the medical Professors of the 
latter should be members of Faculty. It is 
not impossible that, at some future period, 
the president, and most influential members 
of the latter body, may fill the professors’ 
chairs in the former, and it may then become 
more desirable, perhaps, than possible, that 
the Faculty should examine candidates and 
transact business in George Street, and grant 
and date diplomas from the Universiiy 
buildings. ‘The existence, however, of an 
action between the Faculty of physicians 
and surgeons of Glasgow and the old Univer- 
sity is well known, The main point in dis- 
pute is, whether pupils, with the diploma of 
the University, have a right to practise 
within the jurisdiction allowed the former 











the two is a very respectable and a very 
learned individual; but, as much learning hath 
been said to make men mad, it may perhaps 
have had some influence in the promotion of 
these prosecutions. It were a pity to deprive 
bim of such a plea. The other officious 
person I have heard mentioned, as a lineal 
descendant of the celebrated Cocker, with 
whose eminent qualities he is largely en- 
dowed, ‘The clause in the charter which 
grants the power to form by-laws, is that 
upon which they rely; but every one who 
has read this clause knows, thatit gives them 
as much right to the twenty guineas as it 
does to Jay the Emperor of Morocco under 
contribution, 

The Pleas are thriving as they deserve, 
It is sufficient to say a legal — has been 
given that the Faculty are kindly proving 
their opponent's case, for which of course 
they willbe thanked as the intention de- 
mands. A pretty correct estimate may be 
formed cf the fears of the body, when one of 
their oldest and highest office-bearers, till 
now remarkable chiefly for his support of the 
prosecutions, has actually introduced a mo- 
tion for the purpose of quashing all further 
proceedings. 

Our censure, however, must be qualified, 
It is only in its public capacity that we would 
choose to meddle with this body. From 
those of them with whom it has been our 
fortune to come more especially in contact 
we have received nothing but civility ; many 
of them, in spite of the littlenesses of the 
majority, stand very high in public respect, 
both as members of society and of their pro- 
fession. 
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408 DR. ALISON ON DIABETES. 


A few words on the subject of the Glasgow 
Medical Journal ; its price is exceedingly 
high; much more matter is given in the 
London Journals for a less sum. An opin- 
ion seems to be gaining ground daily, that the 
management and choice of papers are getting 
into the select system too. A paper inscri- 
bed “‘ By a Member of Faculty of Physicians 
and Surgeons ;” or ‘‘ Surgeon” to this or that 
** Hospital;” or ‘* Lecturer” here or there, is 
sure of insertion, though its quality were like 
Thames water before it has been submitted 
te Mr. Robins’ filtering machine, while first- 
rate papers by some English gentlemen who 
have been educated here, lie by for months. 
This is, however, but a part of the ‘‘ system.” 
A much inferior practitioner to the Pontifex 
Vaticinorum would find little difficulty in 


predicting the result. 
Ss. 
November, 1829. 





EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY CLINIC. 
DIABETES. 
Dr. Attsow stated, in his last lecture, that 


there had been, for some time, two cases of | 


diabetes in the wards. That the disease 
was the true diabetes was sufficiently 


proved by the great thirst, strong appetite, “- 


dry skin, weakness, and usual emaciation, 
and the copious flow of urine, not less than 
20 pounds per diem, which, on evapora- 
tion, yielded a saccharine extract resembling 
treacle, from which, he had no doubt, pure 
sugar or alcohol might be procured; that 
the most characteristic sign of the real na- 
ture of the disease was, the increased specific 
gravity of the urine, indicating the passing 
of a greater quantity of solid matter than 
natural, daily ; instead of two and a half pints 
of the usual sp. gr., there were passed, on an 
average, 20 pounds daily of the sp. gr. 1045. 
Tables have been published by Dr. Henry 
calculated to show the quantity of solid mat- 
ter contained in urine of different densities, 
according to which, the pound of urine, 
sp. gr. 1045, yields of solid matter 3). 5iv. 
Dij. and 1 gr.; one of the patients on this 
scale passes daily 24 times the natural quan- 
tity of solid matter, the other above 16 
times the quantity, Dr. Alison, however, 
thought Dr, Henry's calculations rather ex- 
aggerated, but it was evident still that an 
immensely greater proportion of solid matter 
than the natural quantity, was daily passed. 
Dr. Baslock, again, has mentioved cases in 
which, though the flow of urine was exces- 
sive, it no saccharine properties, 
and only contained the usual proportion of 
salts and animal matter. 


He said he would not at present enter into 
the obscure of this disease, but 
thus much he would confidently assert, that 
it was not disease of the kidneys. The 
kidneys have been repeatedly found free 
from the slightest evidence of structural 
change ; and though sometimes it appears 
that they have been seen enlarged and re- 
laxed, yet this he was inclined to consider 
more as an effect, than the cause of the 
affection ; besides, a short time before death, 
the urine of a diabetic patient often is known 
to become perfectly natural in all its chemi- 
cal relations, proving the power of the kid- 
neys to separate healthy urine ; in truth, the 
disease seems to be altogether functional, 
and independent of structural change. He 
had often, it is true, met with tubercles in 
the lungs of such patients, but he rather 
considered this an accidental connexion ; in 
its progress too, it often becomes complica- 
ted with other diseases, but certainly essen- 
tially with none. 

As to the proper treatment, he could affirm 
that no remedy could be recommended with 
| confidence, improvement being always tem- 


| porary, and the action of the medicines evi- 


dently liable to this source of fallacy, name - 
ly, the alleviation of the disease, which often 
| spontaneously occurs. There is still no doubt 
| however, that blood-letting and other reme- 
dies have for a time influenced its 3 
one case in particular he remembered, in 
| which, from the stout habit of the patient, 
d the strong arterial action which was 
present, he was to employ liberal venesec- 
tion, aud soon after all the aymptoms of dia- 
betes disappeared, and the patient was dis- 
missed the house; but he, Dr. Alison, bad 
since heard, that the disease was soon re- 
established, and he had no doubt it had 
been already the cause of his death, The 
warm-bath was of some transitory use, and 
in a little posthumous work of Dr. Baillie, 
opium and bitters are recommended in the 
advanced stages, and certainly they have 
also a temporary good effect. Jn these 
patients opium and bitters were the remedies 
principally employed, as the disease in each 
was far advanced, and considerable emacia- 
tion had already taken place. As to animal 
diet, as recommended by Dr. Rolls and Mr, 
Cruickshank, it bas been of use, but it is 
liable to this objection, that patients can 
seldom or never be brought to restrict them- 
selves to it; under its influence the saccha- 
rine taste has repeatedly disappeared, but 
the quantity of solid matter voided suffered 
no diminuuon. 
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—— 
DR. ARMSTRONG. 

We are under the painful necessity of 
announcing the sad intelligence, that this 
excellent man and celebrated physician ex- 
pired at his house in Kussell Square, on Sa- 
turday last, December 12th, etat. 46. He 
has left a beloved wife and excellent mo- 
ther, and a fine family of seven children, 
to deplore their irreparable loss. He was 
a man of most kind disposition, passion- 
ately devoted to his family, and seldom 
or never quitted his home, unless called 
thence by the duties of his profession. His 
practice, we believe, amounted to between 
four and five thousand pounds per annum, 


and he was decidedly the most successful | 


teacher of the ‘‘ principles and practice of 
medicine” in London, his class having con- 
sisted, within the last two years, of upwards 
of two hundred students. We shall give a 
more extended biographical sketch of the 
literary and scientific labours of this really 
great man, as soon as we can obtain those 
materials which alone can render such a no- 
tice valuable. 


—_——, 


Tue result of Mr. Earle’s base, false, and 
infamous attack upon the character of an in- 
dependent journalist, will, it is to be hoped, 
prove an instructive and profitable lesson to 
all who are weak enough to believe that im- 
becility, mendacity, malignity, and conceit, 
may be employed, either with effect or with 
security, against so mighty an engine as the 
press. ‘‘ Have mercy,” say a host of cor- 
respondents, “ upon poor Mr. Earle ;” 
* You have cut him to the bone ;” “ You 
have scared his eyes;” ‘‘ You have thrown 
him into the mire, and tumbled him, and 
kicked him, until he has no life left;” 
‘* Your exposure of him is complete indeed, 
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and further castigation might well be spared.” 
The motives of our correspondents are be- 
nevolent and meritorious, but their advice is 
not founded upon an accurate knowledge of 
human nature. To be merciful to a common 
and false maligner, is to be unjust to every 
honest man ; and what plea, we should like 
to know, has Mr. Earle to urge in mitiga- 
tion of punishment? Is it that he delibe- 
rately published a tissue of falsehoods against 
the character of the editor of this Journal ? 
No. The hand of justice must not be stayed, 
Neither vengeance, nor revenge, is our ob- 





ject; but want of resolution in awarding a 
aw portion of punishment for such a crime 
against the press, as that committed by Mr. 
| Earle, would denote an absence of that 
| firmness which is necessary to the due per- 
formance of a sacred obligation. Writhe 
jon, then, Harry Earle, and curse not the 
jrod which bruises, nor the lancet which 
pierces thee. Curse rather thine own sense- 
less head, for having plunged thee into such 
an inextricable quagmire, in thy wild-goose, 
but “‘ honourable”’ chase after ‘*‘ consist- 
ency.”” Suffer on, then, Harry Earle, and, 
if thou hast one redeeming quality, bear thy 
punishment with fortitude ; for mercy thou 
shalt find none at our hands, as we have nu 
desire to show injustice to others. What- 
ever may be your sufferings, you are no ob- 
ject for pity ; witness the facts related in 
the letter, published in our last number, 
from the pen of Mr. M‘Christie. But let us 
briefly run over the points at issue be- 
tween us. 

On Saturday, October 30th, Earle deliver- 
ed himself of a speech, which contained the 
following charges against the Editor :— 

That, for a series of years, we had perse- 
cuted him most matignantly ; 

That we are now sensible we had injured 
him unjustly, and that we are desirous of 
making him some reparation ; 

That, although we had abused, we had 
always entertained a respect for him ; 

That on a recent occasion we had request- 
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410 MR, EARLE’S CHARGES AND PROOFS. 


ed him to furnish notes of his lectures, and 
to correct the press. 

Our plea of “ not guilty” was imme- 
diately placed upon the record, and we con- 
cluded thus :— 

“* Now we call upon Mr. Earle, if he has 
the slightest regard for his character as a 
lecturer, as a man of honour, oras a gentle- 
man, to state openly and boldly to the class, 
on the evening of his next lecture, who has 
given him this pretended “ information,” 
and who has made these pretended “ re- 
quests.” Our reporter will be in attend- 
ance, and the whole of Mr. Earle’s statement 
shall be published without curtailment. Fur- 


ther, if Mr. Earle will condescend to ‘ re- | 


quest’ the attendance of the editor, he will 
be present on avy evening that Mr. Earle 
may appoint, and deny, to Mr. Earle’s face, 
and before his pupils, that which we have 
so unequivocally denied upon this paper. 
We have too bigh a regard for the character 
of this Journal, to solicit any thing in the 
shape of a favour from Mr. Earle ; but 
should that gentleman fail to request our at- 
tendance, it will be evident to the whole 
profession, that he dares not submit the 
maiters at issue between us, even to a jury 
consisting of his own pupils.” 

The accuser politely and generously de- 
clined our offer to meet him before bis own 
pupils, preferred the members of the pro- 
fession for a jury, and published, for their 
consideration and decision, the ‘ proofs” 
of his accusations in a letter inserted in 
No. 325 of Tue Lancer; these “ proofs” 
having, in fact, consisted of nothing more 
than another dish of naked, ungarnished, 
unsupported assertions ; the plaintiff, in a 
word, according to all law, reason, and jus- 
tice, was out of court, To gain the verdict 
of the jury, not one word was necessary 
from us; indeed, no verdict could be given, 
for the jury had nothing to decide upon ; the 
plaintiff was nonsuited, that is, he had no 
case—he was without a suit. This unfor- 


tumate hospital surgeon and bat does not 





appear to be acquainted with the distinction 
between assertion and gvipence. He pre- 
tended to support his chain of charges by a 
string of assertions, that is, the false accu- 
sations of Henry Earle were to be upheld by 
the false assertions of Henry Earle, and not 
one tittle of evipexce did he attempt to 
adduce. Here we might bave joined, judge, 
jury, counsel, the public, and his own pupils’ 


|in a hearty laugh at the poor creature’s 


unutterable, inconceivable stupidity, ond 
thus have left him to his fate ; but the high 
ground of independence and integrity which 
we have ever sought to maintain, in the 
conduct of our Journal, demanded from us 
something a little more substantial, Ac- 
cordingly, although exonerated, very pro- 
perly exonerated from so doing, by every 
principle of reason, law, and justice, we 
brought forward evidence, an abundance of 
respectable, unimpeachable, EvipENcE, to 
prove the utter falsehood of the assertion- 
supported charges. Many, and successful, 
have been our conflicts with men of charac- 
ter, exaltation, and prowess; and the sacred 
purity of our cause has, upon every occas 
sion, shielded us from injury. It was not 
to be supposed, then, that we could allow 
even the semblance of a stain to remain upon 
our pages, from the mere dirty pulings of a 
little cock-sparrow. The false assertion- 
supported charges have not only been met 
by evidence, but evidence so irresistible and 
overbearing, that the accuser himself is 
pressed into the earth by its ponderous 
force ; a sorry spectacle of baseness and ma- 
lignity. 

« Dr. Anmsrrone,” asserts our accueer, 
** assured me that you were quite satisfied 
with my public conduct.”—Dr. Armstrong, 
within a few hours after that statement was 
published, declared to Earle, that he had not 
the slightest recollection of ever having 
communicated such words to him, or of ever 
having heard any such words fall from our 
lips. Pretty assertion-supported charge ! 

«* Mr, Weeses,” asserts our accuser, “ de- 
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clares that he remonstrated with you re- 
specting the comments upon the ‘ injury to 
the head case,’ and that you replied to him, 
‘his conscience was too tender.’”—Mr. 
Weekes did not ‘ remonstrate’ with us re- 
specting the head case, and he denies that 
any such words as that ‘‘ your conscience 
is too tender,” were uttered by us to him. 
Pretty assertion -supported charge ! 

“ Mr. Fay,” asserts our accuser, “ re- 





peatedly assured me that you entertained a 
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tively affirming that your reporter called 
upon me, and requested me to furnish him 
with a copy of my notes. Qui facit per 
alterum facit per se. tis true, he never 
stated that he came directly from you, but 
I hada right to conclude that he did so with 
your knowledge.” Mr. M‘Christie (and 
attend to him, Henry Earle), ‘‘ 1 am ex- 
tremely sorry to have to say, that here Mr. 
Earle is guilty of making a most direct and 
wilful misstatement, for, undoubtedly, he is 





respect for me.”—Mr. Fay, in his letter | declaring that which is wholly without 
published by us, denies that he ever made | foundation, in saying he had a right to con- 
any communication from us to our accuser. clude that I weng to hig, with your know- 





Pretty assertion-supported cliarge ! 


*« Mr. M‘Cuaistiz, your own reporter,’ 
asserts our accuser, “ informed me that 
all your enmity towards me arose from a 
belief that I had subscribed to put down 
Tut Lancer, and that, in every other 
respect, you were satisfied with my con- 
duct, and entertained a respect for me.” — 
Mr. M‘Christie declares ‘ that the word 
* enmity’ never fell from his lips, nor any 
thing approaching it nearer than he has 
stated in his letter. Neither,” says Mr. 
M‘Christie, ‘‘ was the assertion, ‘ that in 
every other respect you were perfectly sa- 
tisfied with Mr, Earle’s conduct, and enter- 
tained a respect for him,’ ever urrersp 


BY ME. 


‘Mr. M‘Christie,” asserts our accuser, 
“ upon being informed that I had never con- 
tributed one shilling either in favour of, or 
against Tue Lancer, intimated (intimated /) 
that he was sure you would endeavour to 
make some reparation.” —Mr. M‘Christie 
says, “‘ No such sentence as that I ‘ was sure 
you would endeavour to make some repa- 
ration’ was ever said, or rnovont or by 
me.”—Pretty assertion-supported charge ! 


** You next deny (says Mr. Earle) that 
you made application for the notes of my 
lectures. In my address to the students I 
did not state that vou had; but I have no 
hesitation, on the present occasion, in posi- 


ledge, because 1 most explicitly stated to 
|him, that I had called on him of my own 
accord, and altogether witnout your know- 
edge. I told him that it was in the Theatre, 
|and on the very evening of his lecture, I 
| resolved to wait on him, and that it was 
| for my own personal accommodation I bad 
| done so. 
,Sonal accommodation could go, he would 
| have allowed me to see his notes with the 
greatest pleasure ; but he had pledged him- 
| self (pledged! to whom, Master Earle?) 
‘never to become a contributor to Tue 
Lancet, and repeated that be had not the 
slightest objection to fair and impartial 


reporting.” — Pretty assertion - supported 


Hlis reply was that, as far as per- 


charge! 

Mr. Earle in his letter continues: “ You 
state that, ‘it is curious,’ that my objec- 
tions were not made until after the non-pub- 
lication of my third lecture, and intimate that 
my vanity was wounded by the omission. 
At the moment when you penned this para- 
graph, you must have known that you did 
not possess the materials for publishing my 
third lecture.” —Mr. M‘Christie (and attend 
to him, Henry Earle) :‘‘ At the moment 
Mr. Earle penned this paragraph, he knew 
perfectly well that if the Editor did not, I 
did possess the means of publishing, at 
least as much, if not more of it, than what 
had been given of the two former lectures 


because I told Mr. Earle, thet I had the 
2E2 
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materials for so doing.”—Pretty assertion- 
supported charge ! 

Such is the testimony by which the base 
charges of Earle have been supported; and 
such isthe testimony by which those charges, 
covered as they are with the slime of 
falsehood, have been cast back into the 
teeth of our foul-mouthed accuser. But 
we have not yet done with the witnesses, 
There is another to produce, and, should he 


Hewry Eante in his charges. 

**T am well aware that, in adopting the 
present course, I am laying myself open to 
his attacks; I am equally well aware, that, 
by pursuing an opposite course, and By 
FURNISHING, AS REQUESTED, NOTES OF MY 
LECTURES, AND CORRECTING THE PRESS, 03 
some others have done, | might ensure some 
degree of commendation.” 

Et cetera! why et cetera? why not give 
us the words, man? but cavil is of no use, 
for they are stamped upon the surface of the 
** Excrescence,” Mr. Earle’s own favourite 
epecimen of morbid literature. The passage 
remained uncontradicted by Mr, Earle, until 
it met with a flat denial in the pages of this 
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be doubted by all other men, surely that 

witness will be entitled to credit at the bands 
of Henry Earle, for that witness is Henry 
Earle himself. But Henry Earle is probably 
so well acquainted with Henry Earle, that 
Henry Earle will, possibly, look with more 
suspicion upon the evidence of Henry Earle, 
than upon that of any other person, animal, 
or thing. 





Hewry Eante in his “ proofs ” of said 
charges. 

“With respect to your request, that I 
would correct the proof of my lectures, J 
never asserted any thing of the kind; my 
expression was, that by correcting the press, 
&c., | might gain a certain share of popula- 
rity.” 


briefly in this place. Although not neces- 
sary to the defence, they are points which 
| should not be forgotten; the picture, in- 
deed, is incomplete without them. In the 
charges, Mr. Earle spoke of the honesty of 
Mr. M‘Christie, and the faithfulness with 
| which that gentleman had upon all occa- 











Journal. But thanks to Henry Earle the | sions discharged his duty as reporter. Here 
witness, if not thanks to Henry Earle the | then, we have another admission from Mr. 
accuser; for he has here by his testimony, | Earle, which shows the great weight that 





exonerated us from the most odious and de- 
basing of the whole of the charges, namely, 
that of having ‘‘ requested him to furnish 
notes of his lectures, and to correct the 
press.”” O tempora! O mores! Tar Laxcer 
make application to Mr. Earle for ** notes of 
his lectures, and to correct the press !” 

Here, then, we close our case, and de- 
mand, in a voice of exultation, from our 
jury, from the members of the whole pro- 
fession, yes, from every man in the king- 
dom, with the exception of that worthy trio, 
Earle, Macleod, and Johnstone, guilty, 
or not guilly?—The verdict is already 
awarded. 

Two or three circumstances to which we 
did not consider it necessary to make any 
allusion in our replies to the assertion- 
supported charges, we shall notice very 


should be attached to Mr. M‘Christie’s 
evidence.—Thanks, again, to Heury Earle 
the witness. 

In the charges, we have the following 
sentence :—‘‘ | cannot, therefore, but doubt 
la 
there is not even an asser- 


the purity of his present professions.” 
the “ proofs,” 
tion to show, that any “ present professions” 
have been made, In the charges it was 
stated, that Mr. Earle had been persecuted 
in Tue Lancer with malignity for years. 
la the “proofs,” one report, with its com- 
mentary, was adduced. As the accuracy of 
the report was not questioned, this /estimony 
was decided proof of our general impar- 
tiality ; and having been brought forward by 
our accuser, it affected him only, by adding 
another link to the chain of his folly. Our 
accuser dislikes ribaldry; having had no 
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measure, at the manner in which Mr. Earle 
has used my name in his letter; this prac- 
tice of publishing private conversations is 


experience in the use of it, we are not com- 
petent, on this point, to question either his 
taste or his judgment ; but we may tell him, 
en passant, that ridicule is a rare weapon for | 
fools, and the press the best medium for its 


new to me ; I never heard of such a thing 
before, besides I know nothing of the mat- 
ter; I told Mr. Earle so on Saturday. I told 
him that I had not the least recollection of 
such conversation—I could not have said that 


application. 

Of the introduction, by our opponent, of 
Dr. Anmsrrono's name into this contro- 
versy, we formerly expressed ourselves | YOU Were satisfied with his public conduct, 
thus: “ We should have thought that the | when his public conduct was al! that you had 
state of Dr. Armstrong's health might have | reprobated. It has very much altered my 
prevented Mr. Earle from dragging the | Opinion of Mr. Earle’s character.” Had we 








name of that eminent physician into the 
controversy, if he could have been re 
strained by no other consideration. He 
well knew that Dr. Armstrong hud been 
suffering during many months under a 
most severe and painful indisposition; and 
that, although his health has improved, yet 
that his nerves are not sufficiently strong to 


. ae 
endure, without much suffering, any thing 


in the shape of literary controversy. The 
bare mention of Dr. Armstrong’s name by 
Mr, Earle, in this affair, all circumstances 
considered, appears to us to have been an 
act of cold-blooded cruelty.” Such was our 
language on Saturday, Dec. 5th, and to day, 
Saturday, the 19th, we have to announce 
the melancholy fact, that Dr. John Arm- 
strong, the spirited, the scientific, the 
talented, John Armstrong, has discharged 
the last debt of nature. Peace to his manes ! 
Thank Heaven, we can place our hand upon 
our hearts, and say most truly, that the sad 
catastrophe was not precipitated by any 
breach of private confidence, or by any want 
of feeling, on our parts. On the Monday 
evening, after the publication of Mr. Earle’s 
‘ proofs,’ the Editor called on Dr. Arm- 
strong to speak to him respecting the state- 
ment which had been attributed tohim by Mr, 
Earle ; but such was his reduced and feeble 
state that we should not have mentioned Mr. 
Earle’s communication, had not Dr. Arm- 
strong, after the lapse of probably half an 
hour, introduced the subject by saying, ‘ I 
have been shocked, Mr. Wakley, beyond 


|} not seen Dr. Armstrong, and published his 
disavowal of the conversation attributed to 
jhim by Mr. Earle, before the sad event, 
what would not have been said by the gang 
)of Bats? Of course, every word published 
by Mr. Earle would have been received as 
|gospel truth. Retributive justice, inscru- 
| table are thy ways! 

Of the peculiar merits and qualities of 
Mr. Earle’s ‘‘ independence”’ and “ con- 


’ and of the pure and honourable 





sistency,’ 
labours of the Impostor, we must speak 
on another occasion. We have not space 


for the discussion of such interesting topics, 





COMMISSTONERS OF STAMPS 
versus DRUGGISTS. 





To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sin,—In your remarks in last week's 
Lancer, on the proceedings of the Commis- 
sioners of Stamps, you state that | (fearing 
a sufficient number of the trade could not 
be consulted within the time prescribed) 
had submitted to the hard terms prescribed 
by the Commissioners. Ibeg to inform you 
I have not submitted, but that I have pre- 
sented a second petition, requesting to be 
informed what the penalty said to be incurred 
by me is for. Three weeks having elapsed 
since the petition was preserted, without 
receiving an auswer, 1 am induced to think 
the Commissioners intend remitting the pro- 
ceedings altogether ; if they do not, | beg to 
suggest to all those whose cases are similar 
| to mine, that we unite them into one gene- 
ral petition, and lay it before the Lords of 
the Treasury. lam, 

Sir, your obedient servant, 
Tuomas Bincs. 
76, York St. Westminster. 
Dec. 17th, 1829, 
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LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


December 7th, 1229, 
( Continued.) 





Mr. Cattaway in the Chair, 


EFFICACY OF TURPENTINE IN A CASE OF} 


CEREBRAL, AFFECTION. 


Dr. Uwins communicated the following 
case, in proof of the safe and advantageous 


DR. UWINS’ TURPENTINE CASE. 


ing. The turpentine and eastor oil had pro- 
duced a copious discharge, the stools by the 
morning were quite healthy, and on the fol- 
lowing day amendment was so decisive that 
he made his bow. The moral of the case 
was,—That there are cases of infantile 
affection in which the depressed powers of 
life will not admit of calomel and bleeding, 
lest the balance be turned on the wrong side, 
but in which turpentine may produce all 
the good effects without one of their dis- 
advantages, proving at once a stimulant and 





/emulgent. He was aware that calomel and 
, bleeding often did terminate cerebral disor- 


employment of turpentine in infantile affec- | ders weil, but these cases were sometimes 


tions, which resist the ordinary manage-| 


too far gone to allow of it. The present was 


ment. He was called ou the 20th of Novem- | one of them, and he had every reason to fear 


ber to see the youngest child of a celebrated 
barrister, and found the infant, a child of six 
months old, in a condition, as he considered 
it, of extreme danger, panting, blanched in 
countenance, and with au expression of fea- 
ture denoting the approach of a cerebral 
affection of the worst kind. The child was 
labouring under the effects of dentition and 
exposure to cold, and the breathing having 
become hurried, calomel and leeches to the 
chest had been ordered; no use, however, 
was made of the leeches until the pulmonary 
irritation had become so decided as to fright- 
en the nurse into the application of a couple, 
when the flow of blood was very copious and 
the fluid at length became watery. On the 
following afternoon, Dr. Uwins first saw the 
child, when he considered its condition to 
be that of inability to transmit a due quan- 
tity of blood through the lungs, with brain 
disorder threatening convulsion ; the secre- 
tions were checked, and the evacuations re- 
sembled the moulded clay of tobacco pipes. 
Under these circumstances the indications 
were, leeches to the head, and calomel to 
the bowels, but these the state of the infant 
at once induced him to reject. It was un- 
doubtediy imperative to loosen the secre- 
tions, but life was at too low an edb for this 
mode of treatment ; the pulse was absolutely 
hesitating, and the cerebral condition was 
one of asthenia rather than fulness. He look- 
ed about, therefore, fr. a medicine which 
might act vigorously upon the intestinal 
surface, re-open the secretions, and arouse 
the ene-gies of life ; he immediately order- 
ed theretore, a warm-bath having been pre- 
viously used, 10 minims of the oleum tere- 
binthe, and the same quantity of castor oil, 
with two flaid drachms of water, every two 
hours, After one or two of these doses the 
infant had a serious convulsion, and Mr. 
Powell, who was in attendance, being sent 
for, prescribed a mixture with ammonia, to 
be taken in the intermediate hours with the 
turpentine medicine, At night Dr. Uwins 
further directed a free incision of the lower 
gums, as the incisores were nearly protrud- 





that ordinary depletion and purging would 
have proved fatal in their operation. With 
these feelings he had resorted to the turpen- 
tine, and he recommended it, under similar 
circumstances, to the profession. It was 
upon the vicarious and urging principle, that 
this valuable medicine appeared to show its 
beneficial agency in puerperal affections, 
and the effect seemed traceable to the per- 
turbation excited in the mucous lining of 
the intestines, and upon the sentient organ- 
ization, doing away, asit were, with the 
inflammation previously existing in the se- 
rous membrane, a principle of counter-irri- 
tation of great importance in therapeutic 
agency. 

it was objected by Dr. Whiting and 
Mr. Dendy, that the views with which Dr, 
Uwins had drawn up this case, and re- 
commended the ol. terebinth. as a medi- 
cine, were not sufficiently definite to per- 
mit any particular course of pructice to be 
founded upon them; and they thought it 
necessary to inquire of Dr. Uwins what 
were the exact diseases, aud what the exact 
symptoms, on the appearance of which he 
would advise it to be resorted to. Jt was 
further remarked, by Mr. Proctor, that in 
this particular case, the use of the turpentine 
did not appear to have been so absolutely 
necessary as Dr, Uwins had considered it, 
the remedies employed before its adminis- 
tration, and the lancing of the gums after- 
wards, deserving, probably, the credit which 
was awarded to the turpentine; at the same 
time, he thought the administration of calo- 
mel had not been sufficiently relied on ; he 
had never seen an instance in which calo- 
mel might not have been given to au infant 
even in the last stage of inflammation, It 
was also considered by another gentleman, 
that doses of two or three grains of calomel, 
with a little castor oil, would, probably, 
have accomplished all that was required, 
and that a stimulant being necessary, one 
would have done as well as another. Some 
remarks were also made on the dread which 
was entertained of further bleeding, Mr. 
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MEDICAL QUALITIES OF TURPENTINE. 


Dendy considered that its advantages wholly 
depended upon circumstances ; he had known 
from a single leech prove fatal, 
while another child had borne twenty with 
ease. Inthis Dr. Williams thought there 
was nothing singular, but that any leeches 
were applied at all, or that so few were ap- 
plied; at the same time he also thought, 
there were so many remedies employed in 
Dr. Uwins’ case, that the virtues of the tur- 
pentine could not be readily assigned. 

lt was replied by Dr. Uwins, that though 
he would rather contiue himself to a defence 
of his practice in this particular case, he 
had no objection to say that his employment 
of the oil of turpentine would be chietiy in 
those cases in which he should fear the 
effects of bleeding aud calomel. He would 
resort to it where vascular irritation was 
high, and the vital powers were very low; 
he would in fact give the turpentine in any 
febrile affection that could be named in which 
these symptoms were present, and that too at 
the onset of bis practice, whether there bad 
been prior treatment or not. Lu his case the 
state of the child was such that bleeding, 
or calomel, was totally out of the question. 
The turpentine had certainly produced its 
effects before the gums were lanced. 

Da. Wuirine expressed himself as very 
little satisfied on the subject, and more 
particularly with the recommendation which 
the oil of turpentine had received as a cura- 
tive agent; its employment was by no means 
80 systematic as it ought to be; and he 
thought that medical practitioners would do 
@ very great service to medicine, by making 
known their experience, and generalising 
the facts connected with it, 

Dr. Stewart inquired whether it was 
not in topical congestions that turpentine 
was usually considered as most effective. 

Dr. Cortann advocated the practice 
which Dr. Uwins bad adopted, and spoke 
highly of the virtues of turpentine. It was, 
he said, a great antiseptic, a most powerful 
astringent ; whether taken internally or ap- 
plied externally, it had the advantage of 
acting on the nervous sysiem as a powerful 
stimulant, and it was a most beneficial agent 
in promoting all the secretions of the body. 
Jn its administration, the doses which were 
used, the mode of compounding it, the 
circumstances under which it was given, 
and the subsequent treatment, were ail 
of them very important things, aod such as 
demanded the exercise of the best possible 
judgment. As to the specific diseases in 
which it could be employed, he certuinly 
felt it was less easy to enumerate them 
than it was to form a judgment, when at 
the bedside, whether it would be right in 
the case under consideration to employ 
it. In Dr. Uwins’ case, for instance, he 
approved it, where it would have been 
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|improper to have thtown in calomel, 
|which was decidedly a sedative medicine. 
In yellow fever, in erysipelatous, puer- 
|peral, and cerebral cases, and in all af- 
fections of a typhoid character, it was a 
| valuable remedy, bearing in mind that its 
|judicious combination with other active 
| medicines was an important part of practice. 
In apoplexy, especially, it might be consid- 
ered as a most powerful and effective reme- 
| dy ; its diminution of the cerebral excitement 
| was very decided ; in doses, of from half an 
ounce to an ounce. At the same time the 
practitioner should exercise great caution, a8 
its liability to be carried into the circulation 
might produce injurious effeets; it might 
often be detected by the smell both in the 
urine and the breath. ‘This especially indi- 
cated the necessity for giving some other 
medicine with it. He had himself taken ten 
drachms of it, which, not baving purged him, 
he allowed to follow its own course, and in 
| the course of 24 hours the whole of it passed 
off by the lungs, producing effects of by no 
meaus a desirable kind. It was far from 
being a safe’ medicine, therefore, m acute 
inflammation of the lunys, the heart, the 
pericarditis, or the pleura, in such doses 
jas would be likely to be absorbed into the 
circulation, 

Dr. Ka mance thought ita valuable me- 
idicine. In cases of febrile excitement, the 
jbowels being relaxed and the irritability 
great, in all cases in which a tympanitic state 
jof the abdomen exists, it might be employed 
advantageously ; and especially in calling 
other medicines into action. 


' 





December 14th, 1829. 


The observations on the use of turpentine 
were resumed this evening, chiefly turning 
on the different effects produced by large 
and small doses, the latter occasioning very 
unpleasant and distressing results on the 
kidneys and intestines, the former very ex- 
cellent effects as a stimulant and emulgent. 
Doses to the extent of an ounce were men- 
tioned as uot too great in many cases, aud as 
| being a delightful medicine to act, and as 
such, and in preference to small doses, it 
was strongly recommended by Dr. Stewart, 
Mr. Kingdon, Mr. Gossett, Dr. Whiting, 
Dr. Ramadge, Mr. Lioyd, Mr. Pereira, Mr. 
Dendy, and Mr. Stephens, Dr. Whiting 
thought, however, that very great caution 
was necessary in giving it to children ; fifteen 
to twenty drops would occasionally pro- 
duce great irritation, blood from the bowels, 
and a constant desire to micturate. He had, 
however, and so had Dr. Kamadge, given 
ten, twenty, and thirty drops, to children 
three times a day, without any injurious 
effects. Mr. Burt found harm from adminis- 
tering two drachms. Dr. Ryan had not, 
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when mixed with four or six drachms of 
castor oil, Mr. Lloyd had repeatedly given 
it in chronic rheumatism, and continued it 
for a long time without any effect on the 
urinary organs; if it had, he then discon- 
tinued it for a day or two. To show how 
light an effect it might have on the urinary 
organs, he said he had often given it in 
cases of gleet, and at the commencement of 
gonorrhea, with copaiba, with excellent re- 
sults. He thought it would be a great mis- 
take to reject its advantages, on account of 
of its occasional ill effects. Dr. Ramadge 
said he could bear testimony to its curative 
agency in gonorrhea; and he vouched for 
the fact that a young Frenchman who had 





suffered with obstinate gonorrhoea for six 
months, was completely cured by living for 
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meant, literally, that gestation, which, reck- 
oning from the moment of conception to 
the moment of parturition, lasted longer 
than the time generally admitted to be 
the usual duration. Bu* was there posi- 
tive evidence for fixing the exact length of 
the period termed the usual duration of 
pregnancy. He (Dr. Granville) should say 
that there really was not. It was uscal for 
medical men to say, thot nine months were 
the ultimum tem in women. But who 
had proved this to beso? On the contrary, 
the notions entertained on the subject, even 
by those who considered the period of gesta- 
tion to be limited within its shortest period, 
were so vague, that some said it was forty 
weeks, while others called it nine months, 
as if the expressions were synonymous, 


several days in a hodse which was newly|though a difference of six, eight, or ten 


painted throughout. The turpentine was 
extensively absorbed externally, and could 


|days, existed between these two periods, 


just as the months were to be of thirty or 


be distinctly smelt in the urine of persons | thirty-one days’ length. Dr. Clarke was 


residing in newly-painted houses. Mr. 
Stephens thought that, in giving it as a ver- 
mifuge im large doses, and directing its 
effects with castor oil -to the intestinal 
canal, the chief advantages of turpentine 
would be derived. Finally, to reconcile the 
occasional contrary effects of the medicine, 
Mr. Dendy said that it was probable the 
effects of large or small doses depended on 
the idiosyncracy of the individual taking it. 


The laws of the Society have latterly un- 
dergone much consideration, and the whole 
of them will shortly be brought under revi- 
sion at a general meeting of the members. 

The President has lately presented the 
Society with a handsome, and very service- 
able, set of table lamps, 
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Mr. Bacor in the Chair. 
POSSIBLE PROTRACTION OF GESTATION. 


Dr. Graxvitte introduced the subject 
of protracted gestation, for the purpose of 
deciding, 1st, On the precise meaning of the 
term ; 2ndly, On the possibility of the pe- 
riod of gestation being ‘‘ protracted ;” 
Sdly, On the proof which could be produced 
in its support. ‘The several subjects which 
these questions embraced, he cousidered of 
vital importance to society, and such as 
might be discussed with great interest and 
advantage. Developing these objects in a 
brief introduction, the doctor entered at 
once on the question, What is meant by pro- 


tracted gestation ? and his reply was, that it 





one of these gentlemen. He was asked, on 


| a well-known trial, what was the full term 


of gestation; and his reply was, undoubt- 
edly labour must begin at the expiration of 
forty weeks after the last sexual intercourse. 
He was asked how he could prove this, but 
the question puzzled him; and the only 
proof that he could give was, his own asser- 
tion, that, in several cases in his practice, 
he had the positive assurance of parties in- 
terested, that intercourse had taken place 
once only, and for good, forty weeks before 
the commencement of parturition, The 
number of those cases was not above twenty ; 
and, surely, twenty cases in the course of a 
long and extensive practice, were not sufli- 
cient to prove, undoubtedly, that labour in- 
variably began at the expiration of forty 
weeks. To proceed correctly in the in- 
quiry, it was necessary to know what was 
really the extent of the customary period of 
gestation, The data, upon which the calcu- 
lation was usually made, were fallacious and 
absurd ; the cessation of the menses was 
one, the first appearance of symptoms de- 
noting pregnancy was another, and the phe- 
nomenon of quickening was a third; but, to 
the former of these, he should answer that 
he had seen many cases of women who had 
menstruated for months after pregnancy 
had taken place, and he had had opportuni- 
ties in some of them of collecting portions of 
the menstrual fluid, and comparing it with 
other portions; there were other women 
also, who became pregnant without men- 
struating at all between one pregnancy and 
another. These sigus then were perfectly 
fallacious, and, in fact, the movemeats of 
the child were the only criterion that could 
be relied on. But then, again, when these 
were felt, what length could be already 
assigned to the pregnancy, so as to enable 
its whole duration to be calculated? The 
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notion that women quickened when half 
gone, was, generally speaking, an absurdity. 
It was the most various of any of the symp- 
toms of pregnancy. The whole of these 
sources of calculation, then, were delusive ; 
and, from them, it was impossible to derive 
any close grounds of judgment. Some pe- 
riod, however, it became necessary to fix 
before the main question cauld be argued ; 
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of the period of gestation—a multitude of 
such variations were to be referred to, all 
proving, that however consistent nature 
might be, uniform she certainly was not ; 
and if we looked for analogies in other 
classes of beings, there was abundance of 
proof, that protraction was not a matter of 
mere supposition. In the brute animal, 
cases of protracted gestation were almost 





too numerous to excite observation. The 
facts and arguments, then, which could be 
thus accumulated, bad not failed to make a 


and as the average of calculations had ap- 
portioned 280 days for the usual duration of 
pregnancy, that period it would be both safe 
and convenient to adopt. The meaniag, | due impression on scientific men. The pro- 
then, of protracted gestation was, that preg- | position hed received the support of a host 
nancy which avowedly extended any num-|of authorities of the highest character. 
ber of days beyond 280. Having agreed! Amongst the elders more worthy of faith 
upon this point, the second branch of the| were, Hostius Sylvius, Harvey, Mauriceau, 
inquiry might be proceeded with: Is pro-| Levret, Lietaud, Heyster, Delignac, La 
tracted gestation possible? His (Dr. Gran-|Cloture, Benedictus, Petit, Smellie, and 
ville’s) answer was—he thought it was pos-' Hunter. Among the more modern were, 
sible, for there was nothing in the opinion | Osiander, Forderé, Schneider, Lentossit, 
contrary to the laws of nature. A child so-| Sprengil, Adelon, Bardt, Capuron, Orfila, 
journed in the womb forty weeks. Why} Burns, Desormeaux, Dewees, and Hamilton, 
not forty-ove or forty-four os well? Were | Dr. Merriman had actually published a sum- 
we so intimate with the marvellous action mary of the instances in which, in his own 
that came on at parturition, as to be enabled| experience, the period of 40 weeks had 
to deny the possibility of such an action! been exceeded ; 22 of these extended into 
being arrested and prolonged to a period ex- | the 41st week after the menstrual intermis- 
tending beyond forty weeks? Could it be) sion, 15 into the 429d, 10 into the 43d, 
denied that many weeks less than that pe-|four into the 44th, end a few, dating from 
riod were sometimes sufficient to bring the | the last appearance of the menses, exceeded 
child to maturity?’ Then, if it could be\308 days. In addition to these writers, 
diminished, why was its possible extension to very high authorities, under whose consi- 
be denied. Broussais had related a case in | deration the question had been brought in a 
his Essay on Medical Education, in which a legal point of view, had acted upon it as one 
woman bore a live child, which lived to ma- | which must be answered affirmatively. The 
turity, six months after a previous labour ; | Scotch law recognised the protraction to any 
Broussais himself attended the labour. day of a whole month beyond the usual pe- 
Again ; if we denied the possibility of pro-| riod. In almost every case which had come 
tracted gestation, we must, of necessity, re- | before tle House of Lords, the doctrine had 
cognise the truth of a still more extraordi-| been admitted, and if in the recent case to 
nary phenomenon, that of superfetation, to) which be had alluded, the decision was 
explain such cases as those in which one | against the legitimacy of a child born 304 
child heing borne at wine months, a se- | days after intercourse, it was more owing to 
cond child is delivered some weeks after, | circumstances of a moral nature, than to the 
which latter must either have been the re- | impossibility of the principle. In this coun- 
sult of superfcetation, or of protracted gesta-| try, many decisions during the time of Lord 
tion, These cases were very numerous, and| Coke, allowed forty weeks and ten days to 
whatever might be the fact in some, it was| be the possible period of gestation. The code 
not to be supposed, that in the whole of them | of Napoleon, too, though it would not recog- 
the uterus was double. The testimony of| nise as legitimate, births occurring 300 days 
two very recent writers, Cassan and Dance, | after access, did not limit the time within 
went to prove from personal observation, | that period. The code of Frederic of Pruse 
that in double impregnations, the pregnancy | sia went beyond this, and recognised the 
seldom, if ever, went its usual course, with- | mere possibility of a child being born in the 
out serious accident either to the fatus or| eleventh month after intercourse with the 
the mother. There were no arguments to| husband. Having brought the subject thus 
be drawn, either from nature or the science | far, Dr. Granville adverted to the results of 
of physiology, against the possibility of pro- | his own experience as physician-accoucheur 
tracted gestation. Nature is not uniform in| to the Westminster Dispensary and a lying- 
other of her actions, and there was no law, | in hospital, which institutions had brought 








therefore, to bind her to uniformity in this. 
‘The differences which occurred in menstru- 
ation, in susceptibility of menstruation, in 
the assumption of puberty, the diminution 


under his notice many thousand cases of 
pregnancy, a large proportion of which had 
been investigated and registered with great 
diligence in case-books, his practice having 
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have Gr enep pumoeh Cote taste, to 
in distinct columns the following 
a of information :—the name, age, 
residence, of the woman—the date of her ad- 
mission—the governor at whose recommen- 
dation admitted—the cause of admission, 
besides that of pregnancy—by whom con- 
fined, so as to include any further particu- 
lars, to which reference might become ne- 
cessary—whether married or not—how long 
married—bow long married before bearing— 
profession of the husband—her own expec- 
tations of lahour—date of the quickering— 
how long menstruation had ceased, or whe- 
ther that or any coloured secretion existed 
in lieu of it—whether suckling at the time of 
falliug with child—number of children she 








has borne, and whether any still-born—-how | 
many alive now, and their state of health— | 
how many dead, and the ages and causes— 


} 
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science, the science of law was very likely 
to regard as valueless, when it came to be 
received as evidence. So it in the 
registered cases which he (Dr. Granville) 
had adduced on the trial before the House of 
Lords. Because the hand-writing in every 
part of the register could not be sworn to; 
because the pupils who made the entries 
were scattered in a hundred places, and 
time was not allowed to collect them, the 
whole of the facts were quashed. Happily 
the cavils by which the evidence of nature 
was rejected in courts of law, could avail 
nothing in the halls of science. Continuing 
the subject of proof, he would refer the So- 
ciety to the positive experiments on animals 
made by Tessier, and quote, briefly, some 
equally positive facts, amongst others, from 
/a memoir of Dr. Velpeau, published in 


Ay, We Bi Alioth 


| August last, in the W 





statement of children which have had the | Medicale, which had that afternoon only 
natural, the inoculated, or the vaccine pox— been put into his hands. Under the head 
how often, and the periods, of miscarriage— | of * NVaissances tardies,” were related the 
how many of these in succession—presumed following strong inst which happened 
or real causes of them—whether any live | in the practice of a midwife, whose charac- 
child born previous to any miscarriage— | ter and experience in the practice of mid- 
nature of the labours, with or without art, wifery, were of the very highest grade, 

1 or instr tal—whether any habi- | This practitioner, Madame Borvin, for many 
tual disease, depending, or otherwise, on years attached to La Maternité, states, that 
ptegnancy—and, lastly, general observa- {a lady, aged 27, became pregnant within the 
tions. With such dataas these, any medi- five first “days of August, 1828. She went 
cal man might venture to form an opinion into the country immediately after this, 
on any question which these cases could where she experienced the usual symptoms 
illustrate, and trom them he( Dr. Granville) | of pregnancy, and remained a whole month 
had obtained information, te his mind, most without the possibility of seeing her bus- 
decisive of the possibility of the protraction | band, At the end of nine months, symp- 
of gestation. He had already, on another | toms oflabour came on, and Madame Borzvin 
oceasion, referred to those of them which | was sent for; but these symptoms soon left, 
could admit of no dispute, cases in which | and parturition did not occur until the 16th 
the reckoning had been made from the last) of May, 1829, thus making the period of 
day of the lunar month immediately succeed- | gestation extend to 1 month and eleven days 
ing the last appearance of the menses, and | after the ultimum tempus. ‘| hese were cir- 
which then extended severally to 292, 298, | cumstances which occurred in the case of 








299, 302, 313, 317, and 324 days. A lady | 
whom he had attended this year, living with 
her husband, and who had never, when not 
pregnant, been irregular in her menses, 
calculated her pregnancy from midway be- 
tween the 28 days which elapsed between 
her previous menstruation, aud the period 
when she ought to have menstruated again, 

and she then fixed upon the conclusion of 
ten calendar months for the day of her con- 
finement. She proved perfectly correct, and 
on inquiring the reason of her fixing on 80 pro- 
tracted a period, she said that her three former 
children were born after a similar interval. 
Even supposing that conception had taken 
place at the very end of the first lunar pe- 
riod, still the protraction must have extend- 
ed two weeks at the least. The third branch 
of the question, the proof of protracted 
gestation, the most thorny of the whole, now 
came to be investigated. Unfortunately, 





that which physiology regarded as sound 


a lady whose principles and morality would 
not admit of the shadow of a suspicion. The 
other case was equally strong and unimpeach- 
able ; unwarrantable suspicion of the ho- 
nesty of the mother alone, could be hazarded 
ageinst it. A lady, aged 30, having already 
three children, miscarried four successive 
times, and became pregnant for the eighth 
time on the 9th of July, 1828, when every 
symptom of impregnation supervened. The 
husband was absent four months, and at that 
period, on the examination of Madame Bor- 
vin, she proved half gone. At nine months, 
symptoms of lubour came on, left again, and 
did not return until the ist of May, at which 
time twenty-two days bad elapsed beyond 
the period usually assigned for gestation. 
Besides these cases, he would now refer 
only to the opinion of Dr. Hamilton, junior, 
of Edinburgh, and two causes which occurred 
to M. Desormeaux, the professor of mid- 
wifery in the University of Paris, and Dr. 
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Dewees, whose high characters and reputa-| of the following April she was delivered of 
tion were familiar to every professional man./a male child, ten months and five days oc/ 
The case related by the former was, that ofa | curring between these two periods, This 
lady, the mother of three children, who be- case was a very strong one; but the result 
came insane, Her physician considered, of the examination was worth noticing, as a 
that child-bearing might have a beneficial, proof of the extreme caution with which the 
influence on the mental disease, and per-| evidence of women on these points should 
mitted the husband to visit her, but under always be received; for when the case 
condition that it should be but once, at dis-|came to be sifted, it was proved from the 
tances of three months, that if conception | muster-rol! of the frigate, and the hand- 
took place, there might be no chance of| writing of Mr. Mitchell himself, that he 
abortion from further intercourse. Lxact| could not have been out of the ship, either 
notes of these visits were made, and when | the day his wife had mentioned, or on any 
at last symptoms of pregnancy appeared, | one of several days near it. But consider- 
they were wholly discontinued, and the lady| ing the subject physiologically, there was 
swictly watched, At the end of nine solarjone thing which upset all the reasoning 
months and fourteen days, Prof. Desor-| that had been raised in favour of the pro- 
meaux delivered her of a smalichild. This| traction of gestation. The period which 
ease, of recent date, vouched for by two! always occurred between conception, and 
living physicians, with the minuteness of the | the lodgment of the ovum in the uterus, 
notes, and the possible retardation of the} varied considerably, and this fact would al- 
pregnancy by the lady's complaint, made it | ways interfere with the question. The im- 
one of the utmost importance. The case of| pregnated ovum had to travel an extent of 
Dr. Dewees was equally strong in proof, that four inches before it reached the uterus, 
conception had occurred on a stolen visit; {n the rabbit it occupied from four to six 
from the husband of a lady who was deliver- days; in the sheep, seventeen; in the hu- 
ed nine months and thirteen days afterwards.) man being, from eight to thirty days would 
The speaker here brought the subject toa|elapse. From the time it did so arrive, to 
conclusion, by dwelling on the strength of that of parturition, he had no doubt was 
the evidence he had quoted, and inviting | definite, and that utero-gestation could not be 
the observations of the members of the So-| protracted. This, he thought, was the pe- 
ciety. jriod for consideration. Before that time 

The speakers who followed, with one or|the ovum had no growth; it was not at- 
two exceptions, expressed opinions favour-| tached by vascular connexion to the mother, 
able to the possible protraction of gesta-| This objection, however, it was con- 
tion, and afforded, therefore, but few poiuts , tended by Professor Thomson, did not in the 
for the replies which the Doctor promised to least affect the question. If the period of 
make on the following-evening, The chief} gestation from impregnation to parturition 
objections were raised by Dr. Ramsbottom,| were allowed to be about 280 days, it did 
who thought many of the opinions of Dr.) not matter how much of that time was spent 
Granville supported by no facts which could|in the transmission of the ovum to the 
not be overturned ; his strongest point, he uterus. It especially did not affect the 
thought, was that of the analogies which | question in a legal point of view. The real 
could be drawn from the protraction of ges-| pcint at issue was, what is the true period 
tation in animals; though, strong aud curious, between conception and labour? His own 
as these facts appeared, they ought to be re- | opinion was, that it was liable to protraction, 
ceived ouly on the most rigid proof. As for/So also, regarding it as a dusus nature, 
the evidence which was brought forward on| thought Dr. Sigmond, and so also thought 
the Gardser peerage, the fact which struck| Dr. Locock, though he considered cases of 
him more strongly than any other, was the) the kind very rare, and very difficult to 
extraordinary diversity of opinion which | establish. While on his legs, Dr. Locock 
existed amongst the witnesses—men, the| took the opportunity of mentioning a case 
most eminent that could be found in the which had been communicated to him on 
profession. Their evidence, various as it) the agitation of the Gardner peerage ques- 
was, however, must be regarded asextreme-| tion. He was waited upon at that time by 
ly valuable; but, on the remainder, that of} one of the solicitors of the subsequently- 
the women who were examined, little reli-| rejected claimant, for his evidence: but 
auce was to be placed. Ihe only evidence | this he refused. to give; because, at that 
of the whole deserving credence, was that|time, his opinions were opposed to the 
of Mrs, Mitchell, the wife of the purser of | possibility of protraction, With a view to 
the Galatea. This lady said that, ou the | convincing him that bis sentiments were 
6th of June, she had intercourse with her/ erroneous, the solicitor had releted the 
husband, avid from that particular connexion, | case. A naval officer, on his return from a 
the only one which occurred at the time,| voyage, found his wife confined at a period 
she said she bad conceived. On the i11th\of ten months from the time he had left 
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ome, and, (con 
tercourse with her. The circumstance 
estonished him, and he applied to a medical 
man for his opinion. This opinion was so 
decisive of his wife's feithlessness, that he 
determined to separate from her; but his 


wife remonstrated, avowed her innocence, | 
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ently,) could have had/of the Sth of January, that the man staid 


two hours with her, and that she never had 
any other intercourse ; while delivery did 
not take place until the 18th of October 
following. The error was on the side of 
medical men, who, having assumed that 280 
days was the full period of gestation, took 


and, with her friends, entreated him to| upon themselves to doubt the testimony of 


make further inquiries. He at length con- | 
sented to do so, and amongst other gentle- 
men to whom he referred, was Dr. Hopkins, | 
the father of Dr. Hopkins of Queen Square. 
“If,” said the doctor to him, “ your wife 
was ten months with child once, it is pro- 
bable that she may go ten months with clrild 
again ; return to her, and make the experi- 
ment.” At the particular request of his 
wife, this experiment was actually made ; 
every precaution was taken in conducting it; 
he associated with her for two or three 
days; she lived in great privacy with the 
immediate female relations of the husband, 
and, at the end of ten months from the in- 
tercourse with her husband, she was safely 
delivered of a child. Most ample proof of 
these facts were, Dr. Locock said, in the 
hands of the present Dr. Hopkins. 

The next member whore opinions coin- 
cided with the original mover of the ques- 
tion, was Mr. North. He also furnished a 
** case in point.” He attended a young 
lady, many years since, for some doubtful 
visceral complaint, who, subsequently to 
his examinations, married, but was com- 
pelled to separate from her husband at the 
expiration of a week, from the extreme 
suffering which sexual intercourse occasion- 
ed her. At the termination of 304 days 
from that time, this lady was delivered of 
an infant, under circumstances which left 
not the slightest reason to doubt that the 
case was one of protracted gestation. 

This speaker was followed by Dr. Stewart, 
and Dr. Stewart by Dr. Merriman, both gen- 
tlemen on the same side of the question, 
though Dr, Merriman carried his support 
farther than many other advocates, by pro- 
testing against the custom, which seemed to 
be common to all parties, of especially 
doubting the testimony of married women 
on this subject, on the ground that they 
never could tell on which specific act of in- 
tercourse conception had taken place. He 
said he would place equal reliance on the 
evidence of married and unmarried females ; 
and if it was right to do so, the question 
need not remain long unsettled. He re- 
membered, he said, a very striking proof 
which was elicited in an action brought by 
a father for the seduction of his daughter, 
and defended on the ground of time, 284 
days having elapsed from the alleged inter- 
course; but the woman swore, in the most 
unhesitating manner, that the connexion 


any married woman which went to the ex- 
tension of that time. Of course, Dr. Merri- 
man added, on Dr. Locock suggesting the 


| motives of interest, and the fertility of 
}imagination which influenced females on 


these questions—he would rely only upon 
those who were most worthy of credit. 

At this stage of the proceedings, the de- 
bate was closed, and the meeting adjourned 
to the following Saturday, 


December 12th, 
Mr. Hawxrns in the Chair, 


Wuew the subject was resumed by Mr. 
Jewell, by whom some cases were referred to, 
which, as they did not particularly illustrate 
the question at issue, we need not detail, 
After a few cautionary interjections from Dr, 
Watson, Mr. Chinnock said that when he 
was younger in the profession, and more insi- 
nuating and anxious in his attentions to the 
cases of ladies than his time now permitted, 
a young women applied to him, in the month 
of October, to attend her in her approaching 
confinement, which she said would take 
place in the following January. She was the 
wife of an American trader who had sailed 
from England some months before. Find- 
ing, in due course, that symptoms of labour 
did not come on when she expected, he 
questioned her as to her reckoning. She 
said there could be no mistake, ss the con- 
ception had taken place on one of four days 
ending with the 29th of April, when her 
husband left: she had menstruated a fort- 
night previous. Labour ultimately came on, 
on the 17th of February, and she was de- 
livered on the 20th of a remarkably fine 
female infant, 2°8 days having elapsed from 
the last period of connexion. ‘The woman was 
a female of great virtue, and her friends 
were highly respectable. If evidence like 
this could pot be received, then it was high 
time that the experimental hospital, once 
before proposed, should be established. 

That this question should be finally settled 
by some measures or other, Dr, Ley also 
thought it highly important; but until the 
average period of gestation was more de- 
cidedly settled, it was im ible to say in 
what protraction consisted. A period of 9 


months and 4 days might be received, per- 
haps, as a legitimate extension, but when it 
extended to 23 days or 4 weeks, it became a 
question which demanded data that could be 
referred to with confidence. His own obser- 





took place at eight o’clock on the evening 
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vations went to fix the usual duration at 
9 calendar months. A case of protraction 
which the Doctor related we could not ac- 
curately hear. On the conclusion of his re- 
marks, Dr. Ryan also bore testimony in favour 
of protraction, though he thought there were 
more cases quoted by authors, as did Mr. 
Jewell, than were deserving credit; and, 
after a few observations from Mr. Field and 
Dr. Ramsbottom, Dr. Granville entered on 
the replies which he considered some of the 
objections required. The remarks of Dr. 
Ramsbottom did not open any fresh sources 


of objection, but consisted of a reiteration of 


hig Views, and some remarks, both on the un- 
certain, and the only sure indications, those 
connected with menstruation, of pregnancy. 

To the differences in degree, for he be- 
lieved there were none in principle, which 
existed between himself and the other 
speakers, Dr. Granville said he should now 
endeavour to make answer, and regarding 
Dr. Ramsbottom as his principal opponent, 
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vincing as had ever been given, and all of 
them would bear investigation; in trath, 
when the question was brought before really 
practical men, the “ ayes” always had it, 
though the ‘‘ noes’? had a short and spe- 
cific mode of refuting the cases, by imme- 
diately doubting the honesty of the wo- 
men or the judgment of their attendants. 
On the Gardner trial some 20 cases had 
been quoted against protraction, every one 
of them from memory. All the cases upon 
which he was himself relying were minutely 
registered cases, infinitely greater in num- 
ber and worthy of infinitely greater confi- 
dence. Yet these were cases which attor- 





neys and solicitors-general attempted to 
sweep away with a breath. ‘The cavalier 
| conduct of these gentlemen in the flowing 
| robes and triple rows of curls was worthy of 
, notice, but above all did the fact connected 
| with the Gardner peerage deserve note, that 
4 years had been allowed to elapse before 
the summing up of the judges was publish- 


directed his observations at once to that ed; the result was, that until now an ade- 
gentleman's opinions. At some of these he quate judgment had never been able to be 
was surprised, and at one of them, that | formed of the whole of that trial. On open- 
respecting the passage of the ovum, espe-| ing the book, which he had only just ob- 
cially. He had laboured to prove that the tained, the first thing he saw in it was his 
laws of nature were subject to the greatest jown name thus introduced: ‘* The first wit- 
Variation in this stage ; he had admitted that | ness,” said the Attorney-General, ‘‘ who 
they were liable to exceptions in almost | was called to prove what every body else 
every other operation, and yet, for the reten- | has proved to be impossible, is Dr. Gran- 
tion of the ovum in the uteras, whose period | ville. Now, my Luds, I shall say nothing 
he had never been able to watch, he would ; to the disadvantage of this witness.” — Fine 


allow no delay, and contended that utero- | forbearance of this worthy gentleman! Nei- 
gestation could not be protracted. He might | ther will I sey any thing to his disadvantage ; 
as well deny the existence of the Siamese | 1 would have written on his tomb when he 
boys or any other monstrosity, because he | is gone, lest he need it, ‘‘ May nothing be 


had never seen the pig-faced lady. He 
(Dr. Granville) was himself at a loss to 
state at what stage of gestation protraction 
occurred, and he had never attempted to do 
80; but it would be as absurd tc deny that 
an idle boy was a long time reaching home 
from school, because his mother could not 
tell whether he stopped to play in the lane 
or the churchyard, as to deny that gestation 
was protracted, because the protraction oc- 
curred in the fallopian tubes instead of the 
uterus. Referring to the objection of Dr. 
Ley, that the extent, and not the possibility 
of protraction, was the proper question to 
argue, he said that he had taken his ground 
against the opinions given on the Gardner 
peerage by many emjuent accoucheurs, that 
the protraction of human gestation beyond 
the usual duration was physically impossi- 
ble; the importance of the occasion and 
the character of the witnesses justified him 
in arguing from this particular position, that 
it was physically possible for gestation to 
be protracted beyond that period ; this, he 
thought, not only he (Dr. Granville), but the 
members who had quoted cases, had done to 
some effect. Some of them were as con- 


| said to his disadvantage.”’ ‘Lhe character 
of a physician, thank God, is not to be ex- 
tinguished by a fine figure of speech or an 
empty piece of special pleading. ‘Though 
not present myself, there were plenty who 
would have gainsayed the aspersions of this 
gentleman, had he been bold enough to have 
ventured on them. In the evidence he had 
given he (Dr.G.) had been swayed by no in- 
terest, no motive but the truth. He had rather 
suffered injury by it than otherwise, and 
had offended many families by the supposed 
breach of confidence into which that evi- 
dence had led him, There was a fine spe- 
cimen of the principles on which evidence 
was received on the trial, in the case of Mary 
Parker, a woman 41 years of age, who ap- 
plied at the General Dispensary, By her 
account she had missed her menses eight 
months, and then expected to be confined in 
one month, On the 4th of April following, 
this woman was produced by him at the bar 
of the House of Lords in a state of preg 
nancy, having at that moment possibly out- 
run the usual course six weeks. She was 
examined in the strictest manner that forene 
sic ingenuity could devise, and no person in 
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that awful place ever gave a clearer account | muster, but merely at the end.” “ t= 
or more pertinent answers. The Attorney- | judgment,” said the counsel, “ when 

General himself admitted that, lopping off| Mitchell’s signature appeer to have been 
as much of her evidence as by legal princi-| affixed?’ The witness replied, ** It is 
ples he possibly could, she must have gone | stated here, that he si on the 30th of 
full nine months on the day of her appear-| June once for all.” So thot this book, it 
ance at the bar; and yet this evidence, that/ would be seen, actually proved nothing at 
gestation was protractable,,could not be re-| all as to Mr. Mitchell's presence on the 6th 
ceived, because there was nothing to prove | of June, but just the reverse, for if he did 
that the 9th of July was the very day of| not sign it, he was not on board. He (Dr. 
conception; the woman was delivered at | Granville) had several gentlemen in his eye 
her own house, nine days after the judges | at that moment, who would corroborate him 
had declared that gestation hed already ex- ‘im his assertion, that his signature on the 
tended 40 weeks. So much for evidence | 30th proved he was actually not on board on 





purified by the Attorney-General. any other day. Yet the Attorney Genepal . 


But the portion of time which he could took upon himself on this evidence, to object 
now claim for his remarks, he was anxious | to Mrs. Mitchell’s testimony. Now the follow- 
to devote to one point in particular, for the ing light could be thrown upon the case. The 
Opportunity was now given of making «| captain’s muster of the ship’s company was 
reply to it, which had never yet met the | little more than a farce, and especially so 
public eye, though it was one of consider- | far as the purser was concerned, who was 
able public interest. He reterred to the case | backwards and forwards from the ship all 
of Mrs. Mitchell, elicited at the Garduer | day long, and even if the musters took place 
trial. Dr. Ramsbottom had said, that none | at all, the absence of one person was never 
of the cases were strong but this, that this | noted. The thing was very different as to 
was a very strong one, but that anterte- | the other book, The clerk of the check, 
nately it was demolished by the evidence of | when he went on board, mustered by name, 
the Galatea’s books. True ; Mrs. Mitchell's | in order that no person, who was not actually 
ease was demolished, but the demolition | on board and on his book, should draw pay. 
was something like that of the fiery castle of | Now on May 26th, June ist, 14th, and so 
pyrotechny, the frame of which, the stout r 
castle itself, after a deal of fuze and noise and 
smoke, remained for another exhibition. The | those days, the inference was, that on some 
way in which the case was disposed of in | of the others he might have been in York 
the Lords was this; he would acquit the | Street doing something else than answeri 
gentlemen who had a hand in the case of to the clerk’s call. Yet the real facts a 
any sinister object, but the result proved) probable conclusions taken in connexion 
how dangerous a thing it was to believe a| with Mrs. Mitchell’s positive testimony, 
special pleader’s conclusions, Mrs. Mitchell | were never once alluded to; and when 
deposed that her husband, the purser of the | counsel attempted to offer some observations 
Galatea, was with her a fortnight in the|on them, their Lordships said they could 
year 1798, and that the Gth of June was one | hear no more. And thus, Dr. Granville con- 
of the fourteen days. Upon this the Attor-| cluded, was Mrs. Mitchell’s case ‘* demo- 
ney General produced the ship’s muster- | lished.” 
book, and a book kept by the clerk of the} A paper on delirium treumaticum, by Mr. 
check in the dock-yard ; the former was/Smith, was anuounced for the following 
always signed by the purser, the latter by | evening. 
the clerk; and in the purser’s book the 
name of Mitchell was read over at the bar, 
as being on board the Galatea on the 7th, 
14th, 22d, and Sist of May, and on the ist, 


on, this clerk was on board ; and although 
Mitchell’s name might have appeared on 











14th, ¢ist, and 27th of June, Mr. Mitehell’s GUY'S HOSPITAL, 
own signature being attached to the book as TEP 
avoucher for the musters. Now the Attor- REMOVAL OF TUMOURS, 


ney General jumped at this. and said,“ Aye,| Ow Tuesday, Nov. SOth, Mr. Key re- 
how could Mr. Mitcheil be folded in Mrs.| moved a scirrhous tumour from the right 
Mitchell’s arms in York Street, Westmin-| mamma; the patient was a woman about 45 
ster, and be on hoard the Galatea in Plymouth | years of age ; ebe first observed a small lump 
harbour, where there is proof that he was, | about two years ago, it was then about the 
atone andthe same moment.” But lo! for| size of a pea ; it has gradually enlarged since 
him ; the counsel on the other side said to| that period, and at times has been high! 

the naval officer who produced the book,| painful, the whole gland becoming tumefied, 
“* Just attend to me, Sir ; did Mr. Mitchell | and shooting pains extending down the arm 





= book each time of the muster?” after the pain had subsided ; the tumefaction 
“No; the purser does uot sign to each| would then subside, except a small indu- 
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rated lump. She never remembers having 
received a blow on that part, and she bas 
always lived very temperately. She came 
to the hospital with the intention to have it 
removed, and after having been in the house 
a few days, it again became very painful, 
when she had 20 or 30 leeches applied, 
which relieved her considerably. The ope- 
ration was performed in the usual manuer, 
and very little blood was lost. 

Another patient of Mr. Key, a young man, 
afterwards walked into the operating thea- 
tre, affected with necrosis of the head of the 
humerus, The surgeon, after feeling his 
pulse and examining his tongue, informed 
the pupils that the patient was labouring 
under acute fever, and he would therefore 
defer the operation till the following Tues- 
day. The patient made his exit, suying he 
had not half enough to eat. 

Mr. Callaway then removed a steatoma- 
tous tumour, situated in the right hypochon- 


driac rogios, immediately under the breast. | 


The patient was a tall healthy-looking wo- 


sitively refused to be “‘ cut.” During the 
night she had stercoraceous vomitings, and 
lay in a state of collapse. Bottles of hot 
water were applied to her feet ; and she was 
supplied plentifully with gin. On the fol- 
lowing day, Dec, ist, entreaties were again 
used to induce her to submit, but without 
effect. Symptoms nearly the same as yes- 
terday ; her feet are rather warmer, which 
is attributed to the stimulus taken during 
the night, pulse quick, small, and contract- 
ed; tumour and bowels highly tender ; 





countenance expressive of great anxiety. 
Sir Astley Cooper being in the hospital at 
| the time, was requested to see her. On 
|examining the tumour, he thought the in- 
testines and sac had ulcerated and given 
| way, and employed every persuasion to in- 
| duce her to be ** cut,” but to no purpose, 
| ‘* 1 hear you are a very stubborn old woman ; 
is that true ?”—Patient: ‘1 don’t know,” 
| Sir Astley: ‘* Now do you know if you are 
not cut, or do not allow a little hole to be 
jmade, to let out what is there, you will die 


man, forty years of age. The operator com- | in less than three days: will yousubmit?”— 
menced by pinching up the tumour, and mak- | Patient: ‘* No.”—Sir Astley: ‘* Did you 
ing a horizontal section its whole length, | ever hear that I persuaded any one to sub- 
afterwards dissecting under the integuments, | mit to any thing that was not for their wel- 
so as to form two flaps, and downwards to fare ?’"—Patient: “ 1 have heard you are 
the external oblique, and including the whole | famous for catting.” The Baronet finding 


of the tumour. A few vessels were after- | 
wards secured. The operation was very 
fairly performed, and the tumour was nearly 
the size of an orange, presenting a lobulated 
appearance, 
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his entreaties useless, left her, observing, 
| that he had seen cases much worse recover 
without an operation. 

Dec. 2. During the night, the vomiting 
of faecal matter has been constant ; the gin 
has likewise been exhibited without any 
mixture with water. This morning she in- 
formed the dresser she would allow the 





Elizabeth Coe, a tall woman, of spare ha- | operation to be performed. When we visited 
bit, aged 77, was brought to this hospital | her with the surgeon at one o'clock to-day, 
on Monday evening, November 30th, la-| her extremities were quite cold, pulse feeble, 
bouring under symptoms of strangulated | and she appeared to be delirious. She still 
hernia. Upon examination, there was a tu- | consented to the operation, which Mr. Mor- 
mour in the left groin, about the size of a| gan immediately performed in the following 
hen's egg, very highly inflamed, and tender; manner:—An incision resembling an in- 
te the touch ; abdomen likewise very tender, | verted J was made through the common 
body covered with a cold perspiration ; feet | integuments, and the various layers carefully 
likewise very cold. ‘The dresser having|1emoved, when the sac was fairly exposed ; 
made use of a little manipulation, deemed it | the operator pinched up a small portion at 
advisable immediately to send for Mr. Mor- | its base, into this a director was placed, and 
gan, who shortly after arrived, and was| then divided with a probe-pointed bistoury ; 
about to take the necessary steps previous to|@ few drops, resembling faecal matter, 
an operation, when he was refused by the | escaped; a portion of healthy omentum was 
patient. She had been under the care of now brought into view, which adhered to 
Mr. Jones, of Walworth, in whom she had | the sides of the sac; on breaking down its 
very great faith, and who, she said, had connexion, and placing it on one side, a small 
cured her and ber son more than twenty | portion of dark-coloured intestine appeared 
times. This gentleman had failed, however, | with one gangrenous spot, which given 
in reducing the hernia on the present occa-|way (Mr. Morgan supposes about heif an 
siou, and had consequently sent her to the hourbefore) The stricture, which wasformed 
hospital to have the operation performed. by the posterior fibres of Poupart’s ligament, 
Every entreaty was had recourse to, show- was freely divided. The intestine, being 
ing her the necessity of such a step, but adherent to the posterior part of the sac, was 
without effect. Mr. Jones was the sovereign attempted to be returned; but an opening 
remedy for all her complaints, and she po | was made to allow the. frees to eacepe. The 








edges of the wound were brought together 
by three sutures, and a bread-and-water 
poultice ordered over the whole. The pa- 
tient to have plenty of gin and ammonia. 
On visiting her about an hour afterwards, 
there had been u copious discharge of thin 
feces from the wound, but the patient 
was nearly in the same state. Bottles of 
hot water were ordered to ber feet. 
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ENTROPEON. 


Saturday, 3d of October. Mr. Guthrie 


ENTROPEON.—OBLITERATION OF THE VENA CAVA. 


ration was somewhat laborious, the skin hot 
and dry ; pulse regular, tongue moist and 
aphthous, the bowels loose, utine scanty. 
A pulmonary catarrh, with great debility 
and coma, acceded, under which the patient 
died on the 2d of October. On opening the 
body, the right branch of the vena porte, 
as well as its ramifications in the right lobe 
,of the liver, were found obstructed by a 
dense yellowish mass, which firmly adbered 
to the inner coat of the vessels, and in some 
respect, resembled the fibrous coat of the ar- 
teries. The corresponding hepatic veins, 
and the vena cava itself, to within three 
inches from its termination in the heart, 
was obstructed in the same manner. The 








eset on Mary Hunt with entrop 

The right eye was affected, the alie being 
completely inverted, and pressing on the 
ball. The inversion became first perceptible 
about four years since, after an attack of 
sraall-pox. it has since gradually increased. 


left branch of the vena porte was filled with 
blood, and, as well as its ramifications, of 
\larger size than usual; the corresponding 
| hepatic veins had undergone a similar alte- 
| ration, and on their junction with the vena 
}cava, were almost three times their usual 


The patient being placed in a half-recum-| diameter; one of their tranks was found to 
bent posture in the operation-chair, a fold of join the vena cava very near the heart, above 
the integument, investing the right upper | the obliterated passage. ‘The subcutaneous 
lid, was pinched up transversely to an ex- | veins of the abdomen were found to origi- 
tent corresponding to the breadth of the| nare from the epigastric, and to communi- 
palpebra, and cut out with scissars. The | cate with the intercostal and axillary veins, 
tarsal cartilage was then divided at each | which, as well as the vena asygos, were of 
canthus; care being taken at the inner can-| considerable size. Besides this communica- 


thus, not to injure the lachrymal ducts. 
The lid was everted, three long ligatures 
passed through the transverse incision, 
which was carefully closed, and the liga- 
tures fixed on the forehead by slips of 
stripping; a pad of lint was bound on the 
eye, and a bandage rolled round the head. 
The object is to overcome the vicious cur- 
vature of the tarsal cartilage; this, with 
care, may be done in twenty days. 

Monday, 5th. The patient is quite quiet ; 
bandages not sibered. 
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CASE OF OBLITERATION OF THE VENA CAVA. | 


C. D., a middle-aged man, who had been 


previously affected with jaundice and ascites, 


for which he had been tapped three times, 
was admitted on the 26th of September, with | 


the following symptoms :—the veins of the | 
abdominal parietes were developed in an} 
extraordinary degree ; from each iliac region | 
there arose a trunk of the size of a finger, the | 

branches of which were seen to 
anastomose freely between each other. From 
this net-work, which covered aimost the 
whole anterior surface of the trunk, other 
vessels were seen rising, which entered the 
thoracic cavity through the intercostal 
spaces and the axilla; the lower extremi- 
ties were edematous, and covered with va- 
ricose veins; the abdomen was much dis- 


teuded, but not tender on pressure ; respi- 








tion between the venous system of the lower 
extremities and the upper vena cava, there 
was another passage of venous blood through 
some veins at the surface of the liver, which, 
jafter having collected a great number of 
| hepatic veins, terminated in a single trunk, 
which traversed the diaphragm, and entered 
| the right auricle, This vein was very likely 
originally formed by a capillary vein, which 
had become gradually enlarged. Another 
still more remarkable circumstance was, 
that the great coronary vein of the heart 
formed a part in this unnatural anastomotic 
circle. A great number of veins at the 
lower and upper surface of the diaphragm 
united in the pericardium, and after having 
run over it up to the emergence of the large 
vessels, descended again, and anastomosed 
with the coronary, the size of which had in- 
creased to that of the crural vein. he heart 
was of natural volume ; the veins of the in- 
testinal canal were turgid; the spleen was 
much larger than usual; the gall-bladder 
contained a purulent liquid.— Extract from 
a paper of M. Reynaud, read at the Acad, 
de Medec. de Paris. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Communications have been received 
from Mr. J, F. Clarke—Mr, F. H.—Mr, E, 
Moore—W, D—Subchirurgicus—A Pupil 
at St. Bartholomew's, &c. 

A Pupil at St. Bartholomew's had better 
send us the names of the offending parties, 
Is there no police officer to be procured ? 











